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Maybe it’s the pleasing colors or the good 
fit or the way it wears, but anyway there 
is something about a new Kaynee Blouse 
or Shirt that makes a fellow feel fit. 
Everybody likes to see us boys dressed in 
Kaynee Blouses and Shirts. 


Have you been down street to look at 
the new Kaynee Blouses and Shirts 
that you can get for school wear? 
Well, just ask the clerk for Kaynee. 
Have you a Scout Law hanging in 

your room? We'll send you one 

if you say so. 
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HE Metropolitan 

Tower in New York 

places thousands of elec- 

; tric bulbs on its gigantic 

clock so that it tells time at night, as well 
as by day. 

Its small cousins, these two Ingersolls, 
are also day-and-night time-pieces. Both 
have real radium in the substance on their 
hands and numerals. This makes them 
glow the time in the dark as clearly as 
they show it by day. 

The top illustration is the pocket-strap In- 
gersoll Radiolite. It fastens to the breast 
pocket of shirt, coat, or overcoat; you flip it 
out, flip it back, all with one hand. It’s a real 
husky, with a sturdy, strong movement. 

The Ingersoll Waterbury Radiolite is a real 
“he” wrist-watch, very popular with the sol- 
diers over there. Its movement is jeweled and 
is built big enough to withstand the shocks 
and jars of strenuous life. The strap is genuine 
pig-skin. 

Either of these Ingersolls fits all the require- 
ments of the up-to-date boy. 

Ingersoll Radiolite Pocket Strap Watch, $3. 
Ingersoll Waterbury Radiolite Wrist Watch, $6. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
315 Fourth Ave. New York 
CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL 
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Can you make 


a score 
like this? 


registered at National Headquarters of 

the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps as one 

of the crack junior rifle shots of the country? 
How would you like to have a medal pre- 
sented to you by the W. J. R. C. in recognition 
.22, and a 


| I mg would you like to have your name 


of your skill with a Winchester 
diploma certifying your rating? 


It’s a pretty big honor, these days, to win a 






Marksman, or a Sharpshooter Medal, but you 


can do it if you try. 


How to compete for 
the medals 


Go to the Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps Headquarters in your 
town. Your hardware or sporting 
goods dealer probably is a repre- 
sentative. Register your name for a 
Membership Certificate — it costs 
nothing to join the W. J. R. C., and 
any boy or girl not over 18 years is 
eligible. This entitles you to an offi- 
cial Membership Button, and gives 
you the privilege of competing. 

If you already own a Winches- 
ter .22—fine. If not, arrange to get 
one. Then ask for a supply of the 
official W. J. R. C. targets, like 
the one on this page, or a sample 
pattern from which to make your 
own. If your dealer has none in 
stock, write us direct. Now you 
are ready to test your ability. 


How to prove your skill 


Select a place where you can 
shoot in absolute safety, tack up 
your target and pace off fifty feet. 
Then in the presence of a parent 





Winchester 
Marksman Medal 





MODEL 06. 


popular 


or friend as witness, shoot five 
shots into the target. 


Shoot as many targets as you 
like. When you have made 10 
targets, each scoring 19 out of the 
possible 25 points, sign each one 
with your full name, and have your 
witness sign each target; then take 
them to your dealer who will for- 
ward them to W. J. R. C. National 
Headquarters. 


A Winchester Marksman Medal 
will be sent to your dealer, who 
will deliver the medal to you him- 
self. You will also receive from 
National Headquarters a diploma 
signed by the President of the 

’. J. R. C. You are now ready 
to try for the Sharpshooter Medal. 
You are required to make 15 tar 
gets, each scoring 24 out.of a pos- 
sible 25. Get these targets signed 
as before and you will receive your 
Winchester Sharpshooter Medal 
and Diploma. 


The rifle to use 


Remember that your rifle and 
ammunition must be .22 Caliber 


round barrel. Shoots three sizes of ammunition. 
22 caliber repeater ever placed on the market 






Take down .22 Caliber Single Shot rifle. 






Take-down Repeating .22 Caliber rifle, 20-inch 


A low- 
priced, light weight gun made in two sizes 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


Winchester. Remember, too, that 
it doesn’t make any difference in 
your shooting whether you get a 
low-priced single shot rifle, or a 
fine repeater. The accuracy of a 
Winchester is in the barrel, and 
the same quality of steel and the 
same care in boring go into all. 
No Winchester barrel varies one- 
thousandth of an inch from a 
straight line. 


Get started today. Go to the 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 
Headquarters in your town and 
register as a member. You will 
receive authoritative rules for the 
safe handling of the rifle, and you 
will be expected to abide by them. 
The first qualification of a crack 
shot with a nation-wide reputation 
is a thorough knowledge of how to 
use a gun properly 


If you cannot get all the par- 
ticulars at your dealer’s, write di- 
rect to Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps, National Head- 
quarters, 275 Winchester 
Avenue, New Haven, Conn., 
Division 802. 





Winchester 
Sharpshooter Medal 
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EMEMBER, fellows, how we 

used to josh little Binky Smith? 

Of course you do. Binky was the 

chap in our class who got all mixed 
up when the teacher asked him to describe the 
Equator. Recall how he stood up and piped “The 
Equator’s. a menagerie lion what goes runnin’ ‘round 
the earth?” Binky got “menagerie” and “imaginary” all 
mixed up. The teacher never could tell just why he got the 
thing twisted. All boys have a good “imaginary” when they 
get talking about the Equator. But perhaps that was Binky’s 
trouble. Perhaps Equator suggested lions and things, and of 
course lions suggest a menagerie, so he blurted it all out. 

The Equator surely does mean romance,—stories,—out- 

of-doors adventure,— Africa and all that. And _ there 
you have it. We’ve wanted to get you chaps a bang- 
up series of stories of Africa. And fellows, we've 
landed ’em! Yes, sir, the first one starts next month 
with a bang. They are great stories, of natives, trad- 
ing stations, the jungles and the tropical wilds. They 
are the kind of stories we need to make Boys’ Lire the 
best boys’ out-of-doors adventure magazine in the 
country. They are bully and just the sort you'll eat, 
and they are written by a real sure enough African 
trader.—a man who has been there and lived ad- 
ventures. Boys, meet Thomas S. Miller, — also 
meet his dog. Shake, he’s one of us now,—a regu- 
lar scout. 


Yes sir, Mr. Miller’s a “been there” chap. Listen a 


moment. Here is what he has to say for himself. 
“Africa! The word spelled romance, adventure, 
glory. 


“I signed blithely with the Royal Niger Chartered 
Company and shook hands with a real earl, not to men- 
tion lesser lords of the directorate, and stepped aboard 
a West African liner at Liverpool with the emotions 
of a Raleigh, Columbus, 
Livingston concentrated 
in one bosom. Not even 
the doleful tales of the 
Ship’s officers of the 
palm-oil ruffianism, fever, 
Savages and mosquitoes 
could damp a young 
fool’s ardor for the un- 
known. Not even Mary 
Kingsley’s taffrail - ex- 
plored and deck-written 
book of horrors of West 
Africa could spoil 
dreams. I rather think 
my buoyancy got on the 
nerves of the Old Coast- 
ers, for they sure did 
sling it into me in that 
little smoking town— 
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A Trip to Africa. 
Ready? Right-o- 
Let’sgo! 






























‘Mr. Thomas 8. Miller, his dog, and a corner of the African Trading Station 
about which many of his stories are built. go! 


such stories of cannibalism, priva- 
tions, savagery! It was their fun. Blessed 
was my armor of ignorance. 
“There are landmarks in all lives. That first 
I was up at daybreak, waiting 


sight of Africa! 
It was Mount Tene- 


for the lookout’s cry of “Land!” 
riffe, by the way, my first mountain. How foolish it 

made the home hills!) And, oh, that landing! The chatter 
of foreign tongues, the little brown urchins, the strange fruits 
and stranger flowers, the swarthy faces; the sun (later I was 
to know that bald, blistering African sun only too well); the 
curious customs. . And the meeting in hotels of patios of men 
who did things—men of the outer world, who spoke in half- 
sentences and seemed to say more in a half-nod or elevation of 
the eye-brows than we stay-at-homes mortals say in a la- 
7 borious paragraph. 

“And then the slow voyage from the Gold Coast, 
the oily calms, splashed with flying-fish and dol- 
phins, not to mention open-mouthed voracious 
sharks; the crazy little, smelling, barbarian vil- 
lages on the bleached shore, until we steamed into 
the Niger Delta, and cocoanut trees, monkeys, py- 
thons and hippopotami were not behind bars. 
Now the history of the next few years—its aches 
and pains, transports and adventures, its strange 
animals and stranger animal-men are set forth in 
my stories.” 

Mr. Miller’s stories, you'll agree, are some tales, 
too. So will your Dad, for he made Mr. Miller’s 
acquaintance a long time ago in his favorite maga- 
zine, along with Mr. Tuttle and the rest of the 
out-of-doors writers. 

Of course Mr. Miller’s stories would not be com- 
plete without some cracking good illustrations, so 
Forrest Orr has done a smashing series of pic- 
tures. He’s a regular 
fellow, too. We wish 
we could show you a 
picture of him as he 
appears now in the uni- 
form of a seaman in 
Uncle Sam’s Service. 

It’s all set, fellows. 
The series starts next 
month—O ¢c t o b e r— 
don’t forget. Look for 
“The Shape Thing in 
the African Jungle”— 
also look for a lot of 
other smashing feat- 
ures that will make 
your little ole eyes pop 
out. Ready for our 
trip to African jun- 
gles? Righto — Let’s 
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T is hard to think of John Purroy 
Mitchel, dead in the service of his 
country, without thinking, at the same 
time, of an American eagle. In many 

things the man and the eagle were alike 

in their sure strength, in their sense of 
freedom, and in their glorious vision from 
the heights. And Mitchel died like an 
eagle in its flight. 

He was an American. Born of a family 
comparatively wealthy, he did not leave 
the responsibilities of living for other 
yien’s shoulders. Instead, he worked as 
hard as a poor boy with his own way to 
make. He was educated for the law. He 
wanted a legal career. But he put his 
personal inclinations aside when the call 
came for him to enter public life. At 
the age of 33 he was mayor of the 
great city of New York. Glittering 
honors failed to turn his head; and 
four years later, when the same people 
who had made him an idol, suddenly 
rejected him for re-election, he ac- 
cepted the defeat with a simple dignity. 
He showed no bitterness, no rancor, no Com 
regret. In that hour he was a greater if 
Mitchel than in the days of his success, DS 
for he proved he could stand adversity. A 

If the public no longer wanted him, private business knew his 
worth. One of the richest banking houses hastened to offer 
lim an important position and a fat salary. Mitchel declined. 
He was now a plain citizen and his country was at war. Ten 
days after leaving the City Hall he enlisted in the aviation corps, 
the most hazardous branch of the service. 

And on the morning of July 6th last the telegraph instruments 
in the offices of newspapers began to tick the message that 
Major John Purroy Mitchel had fallen to his death while flying 
at Gerstner Field, Louisiana. 


UCH has been written about men who, as boys, had to 
M grub and sweat and toil to secure an education and to 

get on in the world. Sometimes it has seemed that these 
inspiring tales of success against tremendous odds were the only 
ones worth the telling. Alongside them Mitchel’s story has no 
record of starved, meagre opportunities. It does not smell 
hotly of midnight oil. Nevertheless it is heroically dramatic in 
its simple faith and its high devotion. 

He was an American. He believed that every American 
owed it to his country as a patriotic duty to make the most of 
his life. He was reared in an atmosphere of lofty purpose. 
Both his father and the uncle from whom he took his middle 
name were in public life. He early came to realize that it was 
educated men who had written the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, educated men who had framed the Constitution of the 
United States, educated men who had made America great 
through their wise counsels, He might have relied upon his 
family’s money to see him through life. He might have become 
a 70-per-cent boy, just squeezing through his lessons and just 
keeping out of trouble. But the 70-per-cent boy becomes the 
70-per-cent man—the in-and-outer, the fellow whose job any 
other fellow can fill. Mitchel’s aim was higher. The average 
could not content him. It was the “best” his nature impelled him 
to strive for, the noblest and highest things he could accomplish. 
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Major John Purroy Mitchel 





ORN at Fordham, New York, July 
19th, 1879, at the age of 12 he was 
qualified to enter the high school of 

Fordham College. Two years later one of 

his teachers predicted in the pages of the 

New York Herald that he would go far 
in the world. At 16 he was a student in 
Columbia University. From there he 
went to‘law school. At 22, just past the 
threshold of manhood, he was a full- 
fledged practising lawyer. He had been 
born wiih a silver spoon in his mouth, 
but he was not letting the spoon choke 
him. He was living flush with his 
American creed. He was trying to 
make the most of his life. 

It was but natural that his mind 

should turn to public questions. 
When he was offered a small post in 
the office of the Corporation Counscl 
of the city of New York, he ac- 
cepted gladly. Shortly afterwards 
there were ugly charges as to the 
manner in which parts of the city 
government were being conducted. 
Mitchel had already impressed his worth 
upon his superiors. He was assigned to 
make an investigation. He made it 
fearlessly, courageously. All the pres- 
sure that could be brought to bear to halt him was brought to 
bear in vain. Mitchel dug down to the roots. As a result of his 
work, two powerful politicians were removed from office. The 
public had found a champion. 

It was not long before the people elected him President of the 
Board of Aldermen. When Mayor Gaynor was shot on the deck 
of a steamship at Hoboken, for six weeks Mitchel was acting 
mayor—at the age of 80. His star rose steadily. Three years 
later he was nominated for mayor. Almost boyish in face and in 
build, he calmly faced an opposition that sneered at his lack of 
years. When the votes were counted election night they swept 
him into office by a tremendous majority. As faithfully as he 
had studied his books as a boy, as faithfully as he had studied 
law as youth, he started to study the business of being mayor 
of the greatest city on the western hemisphere. He developed 
into the greatest mayor the city ever had,—a mayor to whom 
his city’s good was always first consideration. 








ND then, after a time, his star began to set. In doing what 
he thought was right he antagonized certain elements in the 
city. Shrewd politicians tried to change his course. But 

Mitchel had never before bargained with his judgment of right. 
He refused to do so now. Again he ran for-mayor but the tide 
was against him. The same votes that had elected him four 
years before now buried him in defeat. 

Small men sulk when Fortune snaps away their honors. 
Mitchel was made of nobler stuff. If his city did not need him, 
his country did. And to his country he gave himself, this man 
who thought it a patriotic duty to make the best use of one’s 
life. 

He was an American, His might was the might of a clean 
mind, of a clean heart; and of clean, honest work. These were 
the qualities that lifted him to the heights. 

He loved his city—and he served it. 

He loved his country—and died for it. 
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He 
rolled 
and 
rolled 
to the 
bottom 


RANK 
SLOAN, 
depot 
agent 

at Devil’s Cut, 

turned wearily 

from the click- 

ing instrument, and 
leaned back in his chair. 
It was very hot in that 
dingy office. A few flies 
buzzed wearily up and 
down the windows, and 
even the clicking instru- 
ment seemed dry and impatient. 

Devil’s Cut is near the top of the divide on 
the Northern Division, tucked away under red 
cliffs in summer and buried deep in snow in 
winter. A lonelier place would be hard to find. 
Trains stopped only on signal. As the retiring 
agent had told Sloan, “This is some lively old 
place. I’ve been here seven months, and the 
only train that stopped was a slow freight that 
pulled out a draw bar on the bridge.” 

“All there is in Devil’s Cut is heat,” reflected 
Sloan aloud, as he reached wearily for his pipe. 

“Ain’t much to look at, that’s a fact,” rémarked a voice, and 
Sloan swung around in his swivel chair. On the counter 
across the back of the office, sat a young lad, swinging his 
bare feet to and fro while he tried to fasten up his suspenders 
with a nail in lieu of a button. He was dressed in a faded 
cotton shirt, a pair of worn overalls, much too big for him, 
and a floppy sombrero hat of uncertain vintage and color. 
Finally he adjusted the nail to his satisfaction, and looked up 
at Sloan, his grin showing a vacancy of two front teeth. 

“Holy Mackinaw!” exclaimed Sloan. ‘Where in the world 
did you drop from, Reddy?” 
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“Gee, I thought I was a stranger,” grinned the lad. 
“Never saw you before, and never heard of Devil's Cut 
until I saw the name on the wall out there, and still you 
calls me by name. Are you a mind reader, Mister?” 

“You got the reddest hair I ever seen,’ laughed 
Sloan, “and your freckles are as big as two-bit pieces. 
Where on earth did you come from? You don't live 
«round here.” 

“Live here? Say, Mister, this ain't no place to live. 
Is there any houses around here except the depot? I 
don’t live no place. I wouldn’t have stopped here, 
but a brakeman wanted to lighten his load, so he 
give me the boot.” 


LOAN filled his pipe and settled down in his chair: 

“Well, Keddy, you better go some place and settle 
down. You're too young to be a hobo. What’s your 
name?” 

“Brant. Ma used to call me Bobby, but no regular name 
ever sticks to a feller with hair the color of mine. I got a 
stone bruise on one foot and have lost the nail off the big 
toe of the other. Anything else you’d like to ask about me?” 
“How old are you and have you ever been to school?” 

“A million years old, fourteen years of age, and seven times 
eight is fifty-six,” replied Reddy, in a sing-song voice. 
“Why the multiplication, Reddy?” laughed Sloan. 

“That shows how far I went,” he grinned. “I’ve been 
that far twice in the same school, but each time I’ve 
backslid. Told the last teacher I was going to be a 
self-made man, and she wished me joy of the job.” 

“How long since you ate anything?” asked Sloan. 

“Ate anything!” Reddy hopped off the counter as 
if it were hot. “Ate anything? Say, Mister, I haven’t 
eaten anything for so long that I’d begun to think that 
my teeth were about as much use to me as the 
warts on my hands. When do we eat?” 

“I’ve got a mulligan on the stove upstairs,” grinned 
Sloan, getting out of his chair. “Put it on half an 
hour ‘ago, and didn’t care if I never lived long 
enough to eat it. Lost my appetite. Might have 
thrown it away if you hadn’t showed up.” 

“Throwed it away!” gasped Reddy. “A mul- 
ligan? Say, you must be a millionaire or a— 
aw, what yuh waiting for? Didn’t you hear me 
accept?” 

EDDY did 
justice to 
the mulligan, 
while Sloan 





CLYDE 
tsi ; , ri 
watched the gastronom- ‘ . 


ical exhibition with amuse- 
ment. 

“I never knew that a human body could get that hollow,” he 
remarked, as Reddy mopped up the last of the mulligan with a 
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hunk of bread and leaned back with a satis- 
fied sigh. 

“You didn't eat anything,” complained 
Reddy. “I ate the whole thing, and now you 
got to go hungry or cook another pot.” 

Sloan started to laugh but a fit of cough- 
ing racked his slight frame, and drove the 
smile from his eyes. Reddy watched him 
with a pained expression until the paroxysm 
was over, and then hurried for a cup of 
water, when Sloan seemed to go limp. , 

“Thanks, Reddy,” gasped Sloan, es Reddy 
held the water to his lips. “Thanks, old 
timer.” 

“You hadn’t ought to live here alone,” 
stated Reddy. “Golly! No man with a 
cough like yours ought to live alone like 
this. Why don’t you get a job where there’s 
other folks?” 


AND then Sloan told Reddy all about why 
- he worked in Devil’s Cut,—told him 
about his two little daughters in Redland, 
and of how he had to live away from all 
temptation in order that they might have 
money for support and education. 

“This cough keeps me away from the big 
ofices, Reddy,” he explained. “Here I never 
need money for anything but food and 
tobacco, and every dollar means a lot to 
my kiddies. I never pray but one prayer, 
old timer, and that is that something will 
turn up to keep them going after I'm 
through. Maybe it ain’t a lot to pray for, 
Reddy, but it’s the biggest thing I know to 
ask for. I’m no piker.” 

“No,” agreed Reddy. “No, you ain’t no 
piker.” Reddy wasn’t thinking of the size of 
Sloan’s prayer—he was contemplating the 
empty stew pot, and the fact that Sloan had 
let him eat it all. 

That night he bunked with Sloan, and it was the first time 
in weeks that he had felt the weight of a blanket over him 
“He sure ain’t no piker,” thought 
“Ma had the same kind of a cough, 





and a mattress beneath. 
Reddy as he dozed off. 
and she wasn’t no piker.” 


HE next morning Reddy helped get breakfast. Sloan wasn’t 
feeling very well, and they spent the forenoon in the office, 
where Sloan explained the working of the telegraph instrument. 
“She’s a bird,” was Reddy’s verdict, as he watched Sloan 
copy a train order. “I never could do that. A feller has got 
to get past seven times eight are fifty-six before he can make 
words out of ticks.” 

“Where are your folks, Reddy?” asked Sloan. 

“Folks? Mean my ma and pa? I don’t know where pa is. 
He was a piker. When the doctor told him that ma couldn't 
get well he left us. The doctor called the turn all right. Ma 
told me to go to Uncle Jim. He’s her brother, and lives over 
in Western Montana some place.” She said he’d raise me right. 
Likely by the time I see him Ill be raised and save him the 
trouble.” 

Later on in the afternoon Reddy wandered around the depot, 
and found a fishing pole. He carried it into the office and 
leaned it against the wall. 

“Going fishing?” asked Sloan. “I used to fish a little when 
I first came, but lately it’s too much of an effort. Lot of good 
holes down the creek. Know anything about trout?” 

“Trout!’ exclaimed Reddy. “Say, Mister, I know their lan- 
guage. You got any fly hooks? Good. Me and you will have 
somé fish for supper.” 

Sloan nodded. “Sounds mighty good. 
eh, Reddy?” 

“Oh, boy!” grinned Reddy. “Watch me yank ’em out.” 

But Reddy got lost. Half a mile below the railroad bridge 
the creek forked and then broke up into several channels 
where the. spring freshets had carved new ways, and when 
Reddy had secured enough fish he took the wrong fork back. 
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“Blam!” Reddy pulled the trigger. 


The sun was low over the Cascades when he sat down on the 
bank and looked around. 

“Took the wrong fork,” he said disgustedly. “Be dark before 
I can get back, and my pal will be worried. Yes, sir, he'll 
worry. Sick folks always worry that way,” and he waded 
back down the forks. 


T was dark when he saw the silhouette outline of the railroad 

bridge, and knew that he was nearly home again. He waded 

across and climbed up under the bridge. Just then a match 
flickered ahead of him. 

“Wonder if my pal is out hunting for me?’ he muttered, 
but the murmur of voices came to him and he stopped. He 
listened for a moment and then went forward cautiously into 
the dense shadow of the bridge until he was near the speakers. 

A murmur of two voices, and then: “ . . . due about eight 
o'clock. Are you sure it’s in the freight room?” 

“Yeah. About two huzdred pounds. Belongs to the Bush- 
whacker mine.” 

“What’ll we do—ditch her or cut off the express car and 
then blow the safe?” 

“Flag,” replied the other. “When the brakeman or con- 
ductor hops off we'll slug him quiet-like and highball the 
engineer after cutting off the express car. Going to be a 
cinch. Safe? Cut the wires on both ends, and take our time.” 

“Yeah,” agreed the other. “The agent will be a cinch, Lunger.” 


’ 


EDDY stood there trying to decipher what he had heard, 
until the noise of their ascent had died away. Then the 
full significance seemed to strike him. 

“Hold-up!” he whistled. “Honest to gosh, hold-up! Going 
to swipe the express car. And my pal is a cinch ’cause he’s 
a lunger.” 

He dropped his pole and string of fish, and started to climb 
the steep bank. “Wish I knowed where that trail is,” he 
muttered. “This is like trying to climb the side of a house.” 

He struggled harder and harder, reaching up in the dark 
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A spurt of flames seemed to leap at the figure 






for something to hang onto. When he was almost able to grasp 
a cross tie of the bridge his feet slipped, and he rolled and 
slid to the bottom into a clump of bushes. 
“Aw, gosh!” he wailed aloud. “Skinned my leg and busted 
my ankle!” 
He climbed painfully to his feet, and tested his weight on the 
injured ankle. “She ain’t busted but she’s twisted a heap,” 
. was his verdict. “Now I reckon I got to crawl.” window. 
to move. 

ND crawl he did. It took him at least ten minutes to get 

to the top, but this time he was successful, and for a 
moment lay panting beside the track. A tiny light glowed in 
the depot window, a hundred yards up the track, and he 
hobbled slowly ‘and painfully until he was crouching beside 
the corner of the platform. Through a window of the office 
he caught a glimpse of Sloan as he got up from his instrument 
and went to the back of the room, and he heaved a deep sigh 
of relief. 

“In time,” he chuckled. 
late.” 

Just then a man came sneaking down the platform, and 
Reddy dropped back. The man stopped in the shadow of the 
office angle, near the door, and tapped lightly on it. Sloan 
threw the door open and stepped outside. The man in the 
shadow made a sudden movement; there came a dull “Chuck!”, 
and the sound of a body falling. 

“All right, Jeff,’ came a voice from the doorway, and the 
other man came around the corner. 

“Inside with him,” said the same voice, and the door closed 
{ behind them and their burden. 

“Slugged him!” whimpered Reddy. 
chance. Slugged my pal!” 


in there.” 


left the hammer. 
“Golly, I thought. I’d be an hour 
open door. 


“6 LAM!” 


dows. 


of the old gun. 
“Bang p 
Reddy felt 





“Never gave him a 


— flattened himself on the floor, and waited. 
frightened. He went hot and cold by turns, but his hands 
clenched that gun, his thumb cocking and uncocking the ham- 
mer, while his heart beat a tattoo against the floor. 

“Reckon you're seein’ things,” snarled a voice near the 
“Nobody in there but the agent, and he ain’t goin’ 
Don’t drop that dynamite.” 

“I seen somebody, I tell yuh 
him move, and I seen the flicker of light on a gun.” 

“Well, if you think I’m going to run from a flicker you got 
another think coming!” rasped the other. 
train time, and I’m going to find out if there is anybody 


Reddy pulled the trigger. 

seemed to leap at the figure in the doorway, the office 
was lighted for an instant, and a crash rattled the loose win- 
Reddy spat out another tooth, and yanked at the 
sliding forearm with both hands. The empty brass shell rattled 
on the floor, and another cartridge clucked into the chamber 


into the floor under his nose. 
where the robber had stood. 


red eye showed down the track from the 
West. 

“Ten minutes before she’s due,” said one 
of the men. “We better get that powder. 
Cut your wire?” 

“Yeah,” growled the other, and then 
Reddy heard them slide the door of the 
freight room. He limped down to the win- 
dow, and peered inside. A dark form lay 
in the middle of the floor. Reddy tried the 
window, and was surprised to find that it 
was unlatched. He slid it open and dropped 
inside. 

He had no idea of what he was going 
to do beyond seeing if he could do anything 
for his pal. He pulled Sloan around so 
that his face was in the dim light. He 
felt inside of Sloan’s shirt, and then sat up 
and stared at the window. “Killed him!” 
he choked, “they killed him for sure.” The 
lamp had been turned down until it splut- 
tered, and Reddy wondered vaguely how 
long it would continue to burn that way. 
There came the rattle of the freight room 
door. Reddy jumped for the wall and flat- 
tened himself in the corner of the wall and 
the battery cupboard. 

His head hit something hard, and when 
he reached around his hand came in contact 
with smooth metal. It was Sloan’s gun, a 
sawed-off Winchester shotgun, furnished by 
the express company. Reddy lifted it up, 
and looked it over. 

“Pump!” he exclaimed. “Old pump gun. 
I never shot one, but I know how they work. 
Wonder if this .is load——” 

The freight room door shut with a clang, 
and Reddy dropped behind Sloan’s chair, but 
not quite soon enough. He heard one of the 
men take several quick steps away from the 
window, and heard him snarl: “Look out, 
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Jeff! There’s somebody inside there.” 


He was 


!’ growled the other. “I seen 


“It’s darn hear 


The door was flung open, but nobody came in. 
“Playing safe,” thought Reddy, but this time his thumb 


“Nobody in there,” laughed the man, and stepped into the 


A spurt of flame 


One of the front windows was shattered, and 
rather than heard the bullet, as 


it furrowed 
He glanced at the open door, 
It was empty, but across the 


threshold projected a dark object that greatly resembled: a 


| pad squirmed onto the platform and rolled over to the booted leg. 
wall. The two men came out, and Reddy hugged the build- 
ing while one of them fussed with a lantern projecting from 


the front of the office on a long bracket. Came a click, and its 
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Another shot came through the window, but this time the 
bullet was wild, and Reddy heard the smash as it tore through 


(Continued on. page 37) 
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Tue Germans Come 


OT long after, the 
Prussian guard was 


put opposite us and 

we Copyright 1918 we got ourselves 

ready for most anything. And 

sure enough a story spread that the German miners were dig- 

ging underneath us. Our miners were busy investigating. For a 

long time they couldn't find anything. Then one evening came 

a sudden order to withdraw to a trench in the rear, and fifteen 

minutes after we had filed out through the communication 

trench came a crash and a roar and a body was tossed a hundred 

feet into the air—one of our men who had stayed behind too 

long. A great black smoke cloud rose up. Our trenches had 
been blown to nothing. 

That cloud of smoke had scarcely disappeared when the Ger- 
mans opened up on us with everything they had. Bullets and 
shells were flying everywhere. The whiz-bangs tore gaps in our 
wire fences and in our sand-bag parapet. Showers of sand, 
earth and pebbles fell over us and half blinded us. We lost 
some men,—how many I don’t know, but I saw two blown to 
pieces by a shell that dropped right into the trench. 

We four pals—Billy Clegg, Billy Matchett, Bonesey and I— 
were squatting in the trench in the dark, glad it wasn’t our turn 
on the firing step in all that fuss. 

Just then came the gas-mask signal. I grabbed for mine. 
My hands were shaking so I could hardly hold it, but there 
wasn’t any time to lose if I wanted to live. As I fumbled with 
it I kept mumbling to myself, “Fifteen seconds! Fifteen sec- 
onds! One, two, three, four 

According to instructions, fifteen seconds was about the time 
allowed for a gas wave to arrive, and if that mask wasn’t ad- 
justed properly by the time I had counted fifteen, then goodbye 
to Tommy Kehoe. 

I had got up to ten and was still fumbling, when along came 
a fellow we called Welshie, and grabbed me and put the thing 
in place on my head. Then we both jumped for the firing step. 








OT one hundred feet away a long, low fog bank was 
N creeping toward us close to the ground. It was the gas 
wave. Our rockets were shooting up through the dark, 
and in their glare the wave turned yellow and red and green as 
it rolled on. Behind it all was pitch black. By the light of the 
rockets I could look along our line of trench and see our lads in 
helmets and masks, stiff as statues, with their rifles pointing 
over the parapet. 

My mask was warm and stifling, and I felt like pulling it off 
for a big breath of fresh air before the wave should reach us, 
but I didn’t dare. I had heard of men who had taken such a 
chance and who hadn’t lived to tell of it. ; 

One moment the wave was sparkling white, like phosphorescent 
surf on a sand-bar, the next it gleamed green and red, like the 
deadly thing it was. And it crept toward us, oh, so slowly! 
Perhaps it was only ten seconds before it rolled over the sand 
bags, but it seemed like ten times as long. 

Then it swe’ over us. I gasped for air. I thought I was 
suffocating. I was sure there was a hole in my mask somewhere 
and that it was all over with me. But it wasn’t as bad as that. 
I was half stifled, but there was a lot of life left in me, though 
the gas did get a few fellows—knocked them flat. 
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D CHAPTER IV 





There wasn’t time to do anything about the lack of air, for I 
saw something else rolling toward us, way out in the dark. 
Another gas wave, I thought. The fellows beside me were firing 
into it as fast as they could pull the triggers and I got busy 
with my rifle, too. But why were they shooting at a wave? 


HEN I saw what it was—not a gas wave but a mass of 

charging men. And how they did come! It seemed only 

an instant before they were in plain view—hundreds of 
hooded Huns, rushing on with fixed bayonets. 

What marks they were, all massed together, with the rockets 
throwing a glare over them! We scarcely had to take aim. 
Our bullets were sure to find them. I saw them fall, sometimes 
groups of them going down together. The machine guns were 
mowing lanes right through their ranks. Yet they never once 
stopped. Again and again the gaps in their ranks closed up. 
Always came more men from over there in the dark to take the 
places of the dead and wounded. 

Not a hundred feet away they were when our lads were jump- 
ing to the parapet to meet them with their bayonets. I made a 
leap for the top of the ladder, grabbed at it, missed and slipped 
back. Somebody reached out a hand and pulled me up. 

Almost on us they were. Oh, never in my worst dreams— 
and I’ve had many a bad one since then—have I seen a more 
dreadful sight than that. They came at us out of the dark like 
fiends from another world, like the pictures I’ve seen of men 
from Mars, for their heads were covered with the most evil 
looking masks that anybody could imagine, masks with huge 
round eyes and long, piggish snouts. Shells were bursting akove 
them, machine guns were tearing through their ranks and their 
masks were white and ghastly in the light of the rockets. Many 
a time I had thought of what war would be like, but never had 
I thought I should look on such a sight as that. 


‘ec IGHT or die, Tommy Kehoe! Fight or die!” 
That’s what I told myself as I crouched in front of the 
sand bags, with my bayonet ready for them. 

Whooping big men they were, head and shoulders above me. 
But as I waited there a thought flashed through me of the 
Bantam regiment, little fellows scarcely bigger than I, who had 
made good against even those giant Prussians. Size didn’t 
count behind a bayonet. It was quickness that counted. I was 
sure of it. If it didn’t, then it was all over with me. 

Even then, when they were almost up to us, how the guns 
were mowing them down! It looked as if none could be left in 
a moment or two. But those that didn’t fall came on like mad- 
men and poured through the lanes where the big guns had 
leveled our wires. 

One,—he was a six-footer if he was an inch—ran straight for 
me with his bayonet out. I crouched and thrust at him—thrust 
upward. His bayonet went over my shoulder. He staggered 
and fell over my gun. I had got him! I had got him! In the 
stomach! 


to stand there gaping at him,—the dead Hun hanging 
over my gun with his masked head almost touching me,— 
for it was horrible. For a second or two I turned dizzy and 
sick. But it was fight again or die. I jerked my rifle back and 
stumbled over the dead man as he flopped to the ground. 
“Make for their stomachs, Tommy Kehoe! Make for their 
stomachs!” I told myself. “Size don’t count.” 


"' oa lucky for me there was no time to think over it or 
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A fellow was coming for me, swinging his gun above his head, 
ready to strike me with the butt. He frightened me. I hadn’t 
counted on that kind of fighting. Just then somebody stuck 
him from behind with a bayonet and he fell. 

There were more Huns coming and I thought it was all up 
with us. But as I looked at them again I saw that they were 
without their rifles and that they were holding their hands above 
their heads. They were surrendering. The fight was over. 

Yes, it was over, but dead and wounded men were all about 
us, and we had lost 
many of our own. I 
didn’t recognize any 
of them as they lay 
there, for they were 
masked, but later I 
found that lads I 
had known _ were 
missing. There was 
much work for the 
stretcher bearers in 
front of the trenches 
that night. Danger- 
ous work it was, too, 
for the Huns never 
stopped shooting at 
them. 


EFORE long a ° 

wind sprang up 

that blew the gas 
away, and we pulled 
off our masks, glad 
to breathe the fresh 
air again. Oh, how 
good that fresh wind 
was in our faces! We 
got together in little 
groups and talked 
over the fight. One 
lad named John 
Goldstein, from Lon- 
don, showed us a 
steel breastplate he 
was wearing under 
his uniform. He said 
his father had sent 
it to him hoping it 
would save his life. 

“And it has saved 
it,” Goldstein said. 
“Look here.” 

He struck a match 
and showed us a 
dent in the breast- 
plate close to his 
heart, and a little 
above it he pointed 
out a scratch. 

“The dent’s where 
a bullet struck,” he 
said. “Knocked me 
flat on my back, but 
that’s all the harm it did, thanks to my old man at home. And 
that scratch I got from a Boche bayonet. The Hun ran at me 
and jabbed me aard. Must have thought I wasn’t human when 
his bayonet wouldn’t go through. He’s out there near the wires 
now, what’s left of him. I cot him.” 

“This workin’ in the dark is wot suits me,” said Bonesey. “I 
got three of the beggars, but I’d have hated to meet ’em by day. 
I never was no good in the daytime.” 

“Cheero!” said Billy Matchett. “It’s all over.” And he sat 
down in the bottom of the trench and sang: 

“Are we downhearted now? 

“Not likely while Britannia rules the waves! 

“While we’ve Jatky on the sea and Tommy on the land 
“We needn’t fret. 

“It’s a long, long-way to Tipperary, 

“But we’re not downhearted yet.” 
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I crouched and thrust at him—thrust upward. 





“Come and sing, mascot,” he said, “and forget about trouble.” 

I sat down beside him in the dark, and we sang together, 
“The Ship That’s Bound for Blighty,” “Boys in Khaki, Boys in 
Blue,” and “Take Me Back to Dear Old Blighty,” and for a 
time I forgot about the bloody work we had had that night. 

Some of the lads came along and crouched down beside us to 
listen. When we had finished, old Bonesey pulled me up and 
pounded me on the back: “I’m thinkin’ the mascot made good,” 
he said. He always did have a good word for me. 


CHAPTER V 


Tue Lost Patro. 


ILLY CLEGG 
B was a great lad 
for dreams. 
Once he dreamed that 
a German officer was 
lying in the bottom 
of a shell hole near 
our wires with a 
wounded leg. And, 
so help me, it was 
the truth. The Ger- 
man was found there 
the night after Billy 
told about it. 

I was never much 
of a believer in 
dreams and _ things 
like that myself, but 
the lads in the 
trenches get to be- 
lieve almost any- 
thing, so many queer 
things happen there, 
and I’ve more faith 
in dreams than I 
once had. I’ve known 
them to come true 
many a time. Two 
of Billy Clegg’s did 
—the one about the 
German and another 
about himself. 

“Mascot,” he said 
to me one morning 
as he crawled out of 
his dug-out, “I had a 
bad one last night.” 

“About what?” 
said I. 

“About being out 
between the lines,” 
answered Billy. “Ow! 
It makes me shiver 
yet. It was this way: 
They sent me out in 
the dark with a pa- 
trol. That is, in my 
cream they did. The 
first thing we knew 
we had walked right into a party of Germans three times as big 
as our own. They were all around us, and we couldn’t get away. 
And they eame at us with the bayonets.” 

“And what happened to you?” I asked. 

“I don’t know a blooming thing more about what happened,” 
said Billy. “That’s the end of the dream.” 

And that same day they picked Billy Clegg as one of a party 
to go out on patrol. 


HAT night he and fifteen other lads went out. I saw them 

go. Just before they climbed up over the sand bags Billy 

came up to me and shook me by the hand. A fine young 

fellow he was, all smiles and jokes as a rule, but he looked as 
solemn as an owl just then. 

“Goodbye, mascot,” he said. “And if I shouldn’t come back 
write a letter home for me.” 
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Standing on the firing step, I put my 
head over the top and watched them go 
out. I could see them until they had 
passed through the lanes between our wires 
and a little beyond: then the darkness 
swallowed them up. I wondered whether 
I should ever see Billy Clegg again. 

“Of course he’ll come back,” I told my- 
self. “That dream has got on his nerves. 
But there’s no sense in dreams, and any- 
way he didn’t dream he was killed.” 

Then I turned in for some sleep. 


T was daylight when I woke up, and the 
big guns were booming, as they almost 
always were. 


“Did our patrol get back all right?” I 
asked of a sergeant. 
“Still out,” he answered. “Something 


gone wrong, perhaps, or they may be lying 
safe out in.shell holes or in the woods over 
yonder.” 

The morning passed, and they hadn’t re- 
turned. But we didn’t give up hope, be- 
cause patrols had been known to stay out 
two or three days and come back safe. By 
the time it grew dark our officers decided 
that something must have happened to the 
patrol. There came a call for volunteers 
to go out and search for them. 

In the party were Bonesey and I and 
eight others. It was dangerous work, be- 
cause the sky was clca:, there was no fog, 
and the moon was due in less than an hour. 
It was dark enough to hide us from the 
German trenches, but if the moon should 
come up in a clear sky we should have to 
come back in a hurry, and more than likely 
the Boches would drop us on the way. 

It was rough going, because almost every 
square yard of the ground had been 
churned up by shells. Sometimes we sank 
to our ankles, and, as the earth was sticky, 
it was hard to pull our feet out. When- 
ever the Germans sent up a light we 
dropped flat on the ground and lay there 
till it grew dark again. 


= had been prowling about for per- 
haps fifteen minutes, when Bonesey 
dropped to the ground and pulled 
me down beside him. 
“Boches,” he whispered. The beggar’s 
ears were as sharp as a bird dog’s. 
“T can’t hear anything,” I said. 
“Whist! Listen!” whispered Bonesey. 
The rest of the patrol had followed our 
example, and were lying flat, too. We lay 
still for a full minute. I heard voices. The 
next moment I saw them. They were com- 
ing straight toward us. I counted them. 
Twenty-two! We were outnumbered more 
than two to one. If they saw us we were 
as good as done for.” Oh, what 
beautiful marks they were! We 
could have drawn a line on eight 
of them and missed not one. 
That would have left fourteen, 
and we might have got a few 
more before they would begin 
shooting. But then what would happen? 
As soon as they heard the firing the Ger- 
mans in the trenches would open up on us 
with their scar-lights and guns and wipe us 
out. It’s never safe to fire a gun in No 
Man’s Land. 
The patrol came closer. I almost stopped 
breathing, thinking every second that they 
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For a moment one of them 
stood so near to me that I could have 
reached out and almost touched him. I 
don’t think I breathed at all while he stood 
there. I thought he must hear my heart 
pounding against my ribs, for it was going 
like a trip-hammer. But he passed on, and 
after a few moments I hear Bonesey whis- 
per: 

“They're gone. Blind me eyes! Ive 
had close squeezes, mascot, but never one 
like that.” 

I jumped up and gasped for air. 
shaking all over. 


would see us. 


I was 


E waited, listening, a little while; 
then we moved on. After a few 
minutes of prowling about we de- 
cided we should have to go back, or the 
moon would catch us. We had just turned 
our own trench when we came across a 


body. It was one of the men in the missing 
patrol. There was a bayonet hole through 
him. We searched over the ground near 


where he lay and found six more of them, 
all dead. The others we couldn’t find, and 
we were sure they must have been taken 
prisoners. I saw one of our lads bending 
over one of the bodies. He looked up and 
turned to me. 

“Give a hand, mascot,” he said, “and 
we'll carry him in. It’s Billy Clegg.” 

It was hard going and all we could do to 
gei across the rough ground with the bodies, 
put we knew we had to move fast. Over 
the German trenches the sky was growing 
bright. 

Suddenly a glow of light fell over us. 
The moon was up. The Germans would 
surely get sight of us in a moment. Just 
then we came up against the wires—our 
own wires, and in another minute we were 
safe. 


letter and a package for Billy Clegg. 
The letter was from his girl, for I knew 
her writing—a pretty giri in Liverpool 
whom he had hoped to marry some day. 
There was a package for me, too, from my 


Tis next day the postman brought a 


mother. Inside were some things to eat 
and a mouth organ. I played the mouth 
organ and 
mSeiiy 


Matchett 
sang a song, 
while we 
tried to for- 
get about 
what had 
happened _ to 


mtit; 
Clegg. 
But I 


couldn't forget 
that the poor 
lad had asked 


me to write to his people at home. I’m a 
bad hand at the writing, but I got out a 
pencil and paper and did the best I could. 
I got as far as, “You will be sorry to hear 
that Billy is dead,’ and there I stuck. I 
couldn’t think of another word to say that 
would do any good. After a lot of think- 
ing I made up my mind to add that the 
Boches drove a bayonet through him, but 
Bonesey told me not to. 

“You got to write only wot’s cheerful and 
consoling,” he said. “Say, ‘He died like a 
hero, fighting for old England.’ ” 

So I did, and let it go at that. 


PEAKING of dreams and imaginings 
S at night, sentry-go is another good dose 

for that sort of thing. It’s an ugly, 
creepy job. My first try at it was the 
longest night I’ve ever put in. Afterward 
it wasn’t so bad. 

Sentry-go was two hours on and two 
hours off all night. I hadn’t slept well the 
night before, for the “cooties” and the rats 
had been after me hard, but up there alone 
on the firing step I felt so important that 
I forgot all about being sleepy. I got to 
thinking of all the sleeping soldiers I was 
guarding from danger and of how the lives 
of all of them might hang on how well I 
did the job in case the Huns should creep 
up in the dark. And I said to myself: 

“It’s quite a job for a sixteen-year-old 
lad, Tommy Kehoe, and you should be 
proud of yourself. There’s many a friend 
of yours at home in Liverpool that would 
like to be in your shoes to-night.” 

Sometimes it grew so quiet that I could 
hear our men talking together in low voices 
in the dug-outs. One voice was shrill and 
squeaky, and I knew it belonged to “Windy” 
Bullen, who was always talking about the 
“cooties” and rats he had killed. He was a 


proud lad whenever he killed a “cootie” 
that was different from the rest. 

“Blimey now,” I heard him squeaking, “if 

it wasn’t pink with green eyes, the bloody 
(Continued on page 39) 





















“Give me a hand, mascot,” he said, “and we'll carry him in.” 
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OWN dropped Johnnie Kelly’s end 

of the big wicker basket. 
“Ouch!” ejaculated Jack Van 

Zarn as he let go of the other end 


and rubbed his elbow, 
my arm out of joint!” 

“Phew!” puffed red-headed Kelly, seat- 
ing himself on the close-woven hamper and 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead 
with his shirt sleeve, “what’s in it—war 
bread?” 

“No, flour, corn-meal, ham .. . 

“Yeh, I know; but I never tought that 
stuff weighed...” 

“It does; and, then, the tent is in on top. 
The whole thing must come close to a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds.” 

“Zowie! you’ve got enough grub to last 
a month.” 

“All right. We've got the launch, and 
this basket fits snug under the cross seat.” 

“And you’ve got a lot of pots and pans 
and kettles and junk in that stern locker 
besides,” observed Johnnie. “You go 
campin’ reg’lar city style. Now, me and 
Bill, we travel light and swift like Injuns. 
We're the rough-and-readies—the path- 
finders.” 


“vou nearly jerked 


” 


COUPLE of days had passed after the 

disaster since the morning Johnnie 
Kelly had tipped over the boat with all his 
and Bill Spregg’s camp equipment. The 
pair had escaped a cold, hungry night by 
seeking a camp at the other end of the 
island. There Johnnie had met Jack Van 
Zarn, his chum from New York City, the 
son of a congressman. The following morn- 
ing, with the assistance of Jack and his 
three companions, the two boys from Miss 
Spregg’s farm had recovered their oars, 
which had floated away to the shores of an- 
other island, and had fished up from the 
bottom o* Lake George all of their outfit 
and that portion of their rations which had 
not oozed out to feed the fishes. Indeed, 
there was not much left in the eating line, 
and they had gladly accepted the invitation 
of Jack, Dick, Wallace, and bow-legged 
Sam to share pot luck for a few days. This 
morning the six were packing up for a 
trip to Paradise Bay, some fourteen miles 
routh. 
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“Path-finders!” snorted 
Van Zarn, disgustedly ; 
upset the boat!” 

“White man, take care!” warned 
Johnnie, raising his hand like a traffic 
policeman. “Didn’t youse fellers crawl 
all the way round the shore to our camp 
and back the other night to give us a 
scare, while we cut right acrost t’rough 
the woods and was here to give you the 
merry ha-ha when you got back? It took 
you most an hour, and we done it in ten 
minutes. Ain’t that straight, Bill?” 

“Sure,” assented Bill Spreggs, sprawling 
lazily on the ground. 


“and you 


EE here, Johnnie,” snapped the ir- 
ritated Jack, “you think you and Bill 
know everything about the woods, don’t 


o> 


you? 


Johnnie drew both feet up on the hamper 
and tilted up his nose with exasperating 
complacency as the other three boys of 
Jack’s party drew nearer. “No, I guess 
we don’t know as much as Kaiser—Kais- 
er’s my dorg—Miss Spreggs’ dorg. If 
Miss Spreggs was to leave him out dis 
minute, he’d just lift up his snoot, take one 
sniff, and in half an hour he’d be tryin’ 
to lick the freckles off'n me face right 
here on the island. If he was loose now, 
he could find me anywhere’s this side of 
Berlin.” 

“Some dog!” chuckled bow-legged Sam, 
a tow-headed boy with a ruddy face and 
a perpetual smile. 

“I suppose you know all the short cuts 
around this lake, don’t you?” suggested 
Dick, a tall, quiet fellow. 

“Dere’s a few left for other Injuns,” 
admitted Johnnie. 

“How do you get that way? 
happy-faced Sam. 

But Johnnie, ignoring the slangy insin- 
uation, answered it literally: “It’s got to 
be born in yer. IT’ll tell you a secret of 
me life. Me mother was a Hogan. I’m 
a line-all descendant from Uncas—you've 
read about the guy in a book by Peter 
Cooper—The Last of the Mehogans. He 
lived up here on Lake George, you know.” 

His auditors exploded with laughter. 

“Hold on!” protested Jack, “if Uncas 
was the last of the Mohegans, how could 
you be a lineal...” 


“S-Sh!” warned Johnnie mysteriously, 
“dat’s de secret !” 


” 


” 


asked 


R.*\ 


Jack 


aut 


HEN the 

ing merriment 
subsided, Johnnie pointed 
toward the pretty launch, U-2, drawn up 
to a natural quay close by. “You need 
a put-put and a van load of furniture and 
pervisions to git around with,” he declared. 
Then with a sweeping gesture that took 
in the whole vista of lake, islands, and 
forest-clad mountains, he wound up with 
a flourish toward the steep sides of Black 
Mountain, looming up abruptly from the 
lake within half a mile of where they 
stood. “Keep your dinky motor-boat and 
your basket and your tin junk and fancy 
dishes—they’re for tenderfeets. Me and 
Bill knows the wild, unhabited wilderness, 
the trackless dept’s of der virgin forest. 
We kin live with a blanket and a jack- 
knife and a pan and a hunk o’ bread, and 
smell a path t’rough dese fearful woods 
in der darkest night dat bears or Injuns 
or Natty Bumpo ever snooked in. Me and 
Bill knows secret ways—don’t we, Bill?” 

Bill, in the midst of a stretch and a 
yawn, managed to utter a confirmatory, 
“Yare.” 

Johnnie looked Bill over disgustedly. 
“Don’t git so excited, Bill,’ he advised, 
“or itll be, ‘Watson, der needle’ for you 
to quiet your nerves.—Jist wait a minute, 
fellers. I want to have a little private 
talk with me noisy friend. You see, he 
ain’t a line-all descendant of nobody, so 
he needs to be wised-up. I tink me and 
Bill kin show youse fellers somethin’ about 
gittin’ over this country that'll make your 
eyeballs squeak. Come on, Bill.” 


ensu- 


disdainfully 


HEN Bill and Johnnie came back to 

the curious group around the hamp- 
er, Bill was still lackadaisical; but Johnnie 
was bubbling with confidence. 

“Now, here’s our propeesition,” he be- 
gan: “Of course, we don’t want youse 
fellers to ketch on to our secret path. 
Youse four beat it to the other side of this 
island, takin’ the short cut, and back again. 
How long will that take?” 

“Not over ten minutes,” 
“What’s up?” 

“A race. That’ll give us time to git 
out of sight with our row-boat. When you 
git back, take your dinky U-2 and beat it 
for Paradise Bay. Then you must land all 


Jack conceded. 








your camp stuff, and that'll take you an- 
other five minutes. That’s a handicap of 
fifteen minutes; and we'll use more than 
five of that to row ashore. But with that 
start, a Injun that knows the short cuts 
can beat you, luggin’ his pack with him— 
See?” He indicated the forty pound packs 
into which Bill had compressed all that 
was left of the Kelly-Spreggs outfit. 

6 H, come!” said Jack, incredulously. 
“Do you think you can carry that 
load and beat the launch? Why, it’s four- 
teen miles by water; you can’t row and 
beat us.” 

“Don’t expect to.” 

“And on land it’s at least a mile more 
by the straightest lines you could draw, 
and you can’t travel such lines, I know. 
Look at Black Mountain. It drops right 
off into the lake. A squirrel could hardly 
hang on to its sides for nearly three miles 
along here.” 

“I ain’t afraid o’ no squirrel, not bein’ 
a nut. I’m talkin’ straight goods. It’s 
goin’ to be a hot trip, I know; and first 
ting I’m goin’ to do when I git there is 
jump in for a swim.” 

“We'll be splashing around waiting for 
you,” predicted the grinning Sam. 

“Is dat so, Cupid? All right. The feller 
that swims off the landin’ rock at Paradise 
Bay first, after you land your duffle, wins 
der race. If you win, me and Bill will 
do all the cookin’ and all the chores around 
camp the rest of the week. And if we 
win, we don’t have to lift a finger except 
to eat. If I haven't my pack right dere 
when I take me swim, I lose. Of course, 
I’m countin’ on the time it'll take you to 
unload all your trash. Is it a go?” 

“It’s nonsence,” declared Dick. “We can 
all go in the U-2.” 

“T’anks; but me and Bill is in a hurry.” 

“All right, fellows,” cried Sam; “let’s 
take ‘em up. Shake on it.” 


HE boys seriously shook hands all 

around, repeating the conditions of the 
race,—a ceremony that was considered to 
bind the parties most solemnly. 

“Come on, Bill,” called Johnnie, “we'll 
even help ’em git this lovely brute 
of a basket aboard.” 

Johnnie helped, but Bill took so 
long to stretch and get to his feet 
that the hamper was on board and 
snug in its berth before he had risen. 


us. 


J 


black form shot through the boot of his legs. 


“Now, ready: one, two, three, go!” 
shouted Johnnie, and he sprang into the 
rew-boat. 

“Come on, fellows,” yelled Jack; where- 
upon he and his companions darted away 
while Bill and Johnnie made rather a bad 
mess of pushing the row-boat from the 
shore. 


HEN Jack and his chums came back 

puffing and blowing to throw them- 

selves into the launch, Johnnie, Bill, and 
the row-boat were nowhere to be seen. 

“Watch the lower slopes along the shore, 
Sam,” warned Dick, as with Jack at the 
wheel and Wally at the engine, the U-2 
straightened out on its course. 

“You think they made a bee-line for the 
shore?” asked Sam. 

“Do I?” shouted Jack suddenly. “Look, 
look! Their row-boat is drawn up in that 
little nook. See its stern? What 
do you think of that? They'll have to do 
a mile in better than seven minutes and 
keep it up for 15 miles as the bird flies, 
almost.” 

“You’d think this was a real race,” 
chuckled Sam. “They have no chance of 
beating us, but they’ve got you fellows 
worried.” 

“When you know Johnnie Kelly as well 
as I do,” retorted Jack, “you'll have some 
respect for his boasting. This time, I 
agree, I think he let his imagination get the 
better of him. He’s only .been a month up 
here in the country and he thinks he knows 
it all.’ 

“But how about that Bill Spreggs?” 
asked Dick. 

“He seemed too lazy to move,” put in 
Sam. 

“Yet after Johnnie spoke to him, he 
was ready to start in this race,” reminded 
Wally. 

“Yes,” retorted Jack, “and got into the 
row-boat with as much energy as a snail. 
The thing looks funny. We have all the 
food right here in our hamper, except the 
little ration of crackers and cheese that 
they are carrying in their 
pockets, so they are surely 
not going to stray far from 





It wouldn’t surprise me . Hey!” 


ACK pointed to the shore on:their left, 
where Black Mountain rose sharply. A 
















“What?” asked the other three in one 
breath. 

“Something moving up there, as sure as 
guns ahead of us. There, 
among the trees where I’m pointing, about 
fifty feet up from the lake. Couldn’t make 
out what it was.” 

“What?” exclaimed Dick. “You mean it 
was ahead of us? Then it couldn't be 
them.” 

“Maybe a woodchuck,” suggested Wally, 
“or a bear.” 

“Let’s stop a second and listen,” sug- 
gested Dick, and he threw off the switch. 
The U-2 shot along close to the shore in 
the silent solitude. 

“There!” whispered one. 
rustle.” 

Sam raised his voice, “Hey, you carrot- 
headed Injun! Hello, Uncas, last of the 
Mehogans,” 

There was no answer. 

“Start her up,” ordered Jack, “they've 
surely got us guessing.” 

“But they can’t beat us!” asserted Dick. 
“No human being could, unless they got a 
faster a 


“T heard a 


‘©’ PEED-BOAT coming up_ behind!” 
shouted Wally. “Do you suppose 
‘hose two scamps could have rs 

The four looked at each other. 

“There’s nothing in the rules against it,” 
admitted Jack. “But how did they know 
that one of those speed-demons would be 
coming along just at the right time?” 

“IT don’t believe they’re in it,” asserted 
Sam. 

In spite of this prediction, however, it 
was a quartette of anxious boys that glued 
their eyes to the approaching power-boat; 
and as it shot by, the man at the wheel 
with his nose in the air as if he had a 
piece of Limburger cheese for a scarf-pin, 
they stretched their necks to see if he had 
any concealed passengers. 

“Good name for him—Stranger,” said 
Jack. 

“He hates himself, don’t he?” observed 

ts Sam. “He isn’t the kind that 
would pick up Johnnie Kellys.” 

“Nobody seems to be with 
% him,” said Jack; “but 

“You can’t always sometimes 
exactly tell,” said Sam. “See 
if he changes his course to run 
into the bay.” 

A groan went up from the 
U-2 when the Stranger turned 
into Paradise Bay. 

“A mean trick, 
aboard,” voted Jack. 

The Stranger shot out again 
in a few minutes and turned 
once more toward the south. 
In a short time it was out of 
sight. 

“Well,” said Sam, “I’m glad 
the suspense is over. I’ve nearly 
had heart failure. 


if they’re 


HE U-2 passed between the danger- 
ous rocks at the entrance to Paradise 
Bay, which was shaped like a bottle with 
a long, wry neck. The launch wound 
along the passage to the inner waters, and 
(Continued on page 43) 
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CHAPTER VI 
TowNsEND OF THE SuUBMA- 
RINE SERVICE 

LL on the Wanderer 
were so glad to see 
him back that he felt 
almost disloyal in 

wanting to leave the boat. 
They had been allowed, at 
last, sufficient ammunition for 
gun practice several times a 
week. Nelson was assigned to 
the after gun crew under 
Lanky Staples, and in the 
course of the next few weeks obtained 
quite a little instruction and experience. 
The Wanderer flitted up and down the 
coast in fair weather and foul. They finally 
ran into a heavy sea and broke a propeller 
shaft and had .to wallow into New London 
for repairs. It was a three-day job to in- 
stall a new shaft and Nelson and Billy Mas- 
ters went sight-seeing on various occasions. 
Among other things they visited the sub- 
marine base up at the old Navy Yard. 


HIS excursion happened in an odd 

way. Nelson and Billy were admiring 
some perfectly gorgeous strawberry-pink 
and Nile-green shirts in a haberdasher’s 
window one afternoon, when they heard 
someone say laughingly— 

“Tll buy you a dozen of those if you'll 
put them on.” The speaker was a chap in 
sailor’s togs, whose cap ribbon bore the 
legend “Submarine School”. He was a 
good-looking fellow, about two years Nel- 
son’s senior, slim, sun-burned and merry, 
and Nelson took to him on the instant. 
But it was Billy who answered; Billy al- 
ways had an answer ready. 

“Tll take em now and wear ’em the day 
we march into Berlin!” 

“Nothing doing, old man, I want to live to 
see it. What’s the Wanderer? Mine-layer?” 

“No, coast patrol boat,” answered Billy. 
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A wild gust threw itself upon the ship and the deck slanted until the boiling water threa 
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“Are you up at the submarine base? Do 
they allow folks in there?” 

“Yes, and they don’t, but if you want 
to look us over I'll fix it for you. What 
are you doing now? Want to run up and 
see us? [ll give you transportation.” He 
nodded at a vividly blue roadster automo- 
bile at the curb. “That’s my boat, and if 
you don’t mind squeezing a bit—” 

“Phew!” exclaimed Billy. “Do they sup- 
ply you with those dinkuses?” 

The car was a handsome affair of a 
world-famous foreign make. Their new 
acquaintance laughed. 

“No, I had that and brought it with me. 
We’re about three miles from town and it’s 
a long way. to walk. What do you say? 
Want to take a ride?” 

“Surest thing you know,” they agreed. 


BOUT the submarine base, there wasn’t 

much that was imposing, but they 
found it interesting. Townsend took then 
into the barracks, introduced them to several 
fellows and then led the way to the boats. 
There were four submarines tied up at the 
stone dock that afternoon and they were 
shown over one of the craft. Afterwards 
Townsend apologized for not taking them 
back to the ferry in his car, but he had 
used up his day’s liberty and so, shaking 
hands cordially, the boys took leave and 


tened to engulf it. 





climbed into decrepit “jit- 
ney.” Townsend waved them 
a gay farewell, a straight, 
lithe form against the sunset 
glow, and was lost to sight. 
Nelson was sorry to leave 
him, for he had taken a fancy 
to the chap and hoped that 
they would meet again. 

They rattled back through 
a golden haze of dust and 
reached the Wanderer bare- 
ly in time to escape a repri- 
mand. They saw Martin 
Townsend once more before 
the Wanderer weighed anchor. It was 
the following morning. Nelson, Billy and 
Lanky Staples were leaning over the 
rail after breakfast when there came a 
swishing sound from the other side of the 
boat and they looked across the cabin roof. 
The sound was that of a submarine running 
down the river on the surface. She passed 
close to the Wanderer and the two officers 
on the conning tower saluted Captain Hat- 
tuck, while the half-dozen men standing 
or walking a yout her narrow deck waved 
across. One of them was Townsend, look- 
ing much less trim today in a soiled dun- 
garee. He put his hands to his mouth and 
said something, but Nelson couldn’t get the 
message, and under the sharp eyes of the 
officers Townsend didn’t dare repeat it. In 
a moment the submarine had _ slipped 
stealthily past and, with a final wave of his 
hand, Townsend vanished as the super- 
structure hid him from'view. But Fortune 
plays odd pranks, and, although Nelson 
couldn’t know it then,:- he was destined to 
meet Martin Townsend again before long 
and under strange circumstances. 


HE Wanderer left New London that 
afternoon and dropped anchor in New 
Bedford just before supper time. About 
nine Nelson went up on deck. The watch 
was on duty at the bow, while aft Lieu- 
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tenant Hattuck and his junior were 
pacing up and down in conversation. 
Nelson leaned against the wheel house 
and watched the lights of the town, and 
presently bits of the officers’ talk came 
to him along the deck, for the June 
night was calm, with scarce a breath 
of wind blowing, and the harbor was 
quiet. 

“Well, I see Black Jack’s reached the 
other side,” said the captain. 

“Yes, the London despatches make 
quite a lot of it.” 

“It’s epochal, Jack.” 

So it was General Pershing who had 
arrived in England, thought Nelson. He 
tried to picture the event, thrilling a lit- 
tle with pride as he did so. The lieu- 
tenant was right: it was epochal. Think 
of an American army in France! The 
Stars and Stripes waving over her 
trampled, blood-stained battlefields! It 
was wonderful and glorious: and it 
made him feel more out of it than ever. 
While such great things were happening 
he was scrubbing decks and _ polishing 
bright-work and greasing toy guns on a 
converted motor boat along Cape Cod! 
It was unbearable! 


E had been busy with his thoughts 

when he was suddenly aroused by 
the sound of his own name. It was the 
captain who spoke it, and Nelson caught 
only the tag end of the sentence: 

iy Troy. Have him report to me 
in the morning.” 

“T will,” said the other. “I’m glad for 
his sake. He’s been wanting badly to 
get across.” 

Nelson’s heart thumped wildly. _ It 
had come at last! He wondered where 
they were sending him. But he couldn’t 
ask just then. He must wait until morn- 
ing. But he was going across,—the en- 
sign had said as much,—and that was 
the main thing. Then he wondered if 
he had heard aright. He listened as the 
officer paced back toward him, but now 
they were talking of other things. After 
awhile he went below and laid down in 
his bunk and was alternately happy and 
depressed until he finally fell into what 
was to prove his last sleep aboard the 
Wanderer. 


CHAPTER VII 
Tue U. S. S. Gyanporre 


“< HAT’S the land over there?” 
asked Nel- 
son, nod- 

ding westward 

toward the low, 





faint line of shore. 
“North Carolina,” 


replied the tall youth whose sleeve bore the 
crossed quills of a yeoman. “That’s Cape 
Hatteras, farther along. But you want to 
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Nelson passed fifty- 
pound shells until 


rolled from his face. 


try this when there’s good offshore gale 
if you want some real fun.” 

“I suppose you've been in the service 
a long time?” said Nelson. 

“Three years,” answered the yeoman, 
nonchalantly, yet proudly. “This is my 
fourth ship. I was on the old Missouri 
first. Then the Montana, and after that 
the Tacoma. Now it’s this old tub.” 

“Oh, is the Gyandotte a tub?” asked 
Nelson with a smile. 

“Sure she is. She’s sixteen years old 
and was out of commission until the 
war started. They’ve tinkered her up 
so she'll hold together for a year or so. 
Reckon the Old Man’s keeping her close 
to shore in case she falls apart.” 

“Do you know where we're going?’ 

The yeoman nodded. “Bahamas and 
around there. The papers had a piece 
about a German raider off Great Abaco 
last week and I reckon we’re sent down 
to have a look-see. We'll go down 
there and cruise around for a month 
without getting foot on shore and then 
waddle home again and go into dry 
dock for repairs.” 

“You don’t think, then, that they'll 
send the Gyandotte across to the other 
side?” 

“Her? She couldn’t do it, not unless 
they towed her,” was the contemptuous 
reply, and the youth sighed and moved 
off along the deck. 


, 


ELSON watched the distant shore 

and wondered if what the yeoman 
had told him was true. It was nearly a 
week since he had said good-bye to the 
Wanderer and taken train for Norfolk. 
There he had reported at the Navy 
Yard, according to orders, and been as- 
signed to the third class cruiser Gyan- 
dotte, at the time loading supplies and 
taking on her final coat of gray war 
paint. The Gyandotte, after the Wan- 
derer, had seemed a truly majestic ship 
and that she was headed straight for 
France or England had seemed quite 
within the probabilities, until Nelson 
had mentioned the idea to others. After 
that his 
hopes _ had 
dwindled, for 
his notion 
produced 
laughter or 


sarcasm. And now 
this other fellow cor- 
roborated previous 
pronouncements. It 
Ba was rather discour- 
~ aging. 
The cruiser was 
behaving very flip- 


pantly now, rolling and pitching at a great 
rate. The Gyandotte was only a little over 
three thousand tonnage and was, as the 
yeoman had said, an old ship. Her length 


yas 805 feet. She was schooner-rigged, 


with two very tall funnels. For armament 
she carried ten five-inch breech-loading 
rifles and six six-pounder rapid fire guns. 
She had been credited with something un- 
der seventeen knots when built, but there 
was a rumor current about the ship today 
that she had been newly equipped with 
“kettles” that could drive her close to 
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twenty. Nelson was one of several hundred 
capable-looking young men in blue flannel 
who had been gathered from many sources. 
Some, like Nelson himself, were green 
hands, and some few were Reserves, but 
most had seen more or less service on other 
ships. Nelson had been assigned to the 
port watch and to the crew of Number 
Four gun of the main battery as second 
shellman. 
folk early that morning in a heavy rain and 
a flat green sea. 
rain had ceased and the sea was decidedly 
boisterous and looked as if heavy with 


sand, while mist had taken the place of 


rain. 


O far, in spite of the fact that he had 


been aboard three days, Nelson had 


made few acquaintances and no friends. 
This, however, need not be wondered at. 
It requires more than three days for offi- 
cers and men to find themselves and to get 
shaken down. The process of evolving 
order takes time. 

When a member of the crew goes aboard 
he receives his station billet which tells him 
his rating, his watch number, his part of 
the ship, his mess, his boat and his station 
at quarters and fire quarters. He finds 
himself immediately under the authority of 
a leader who is, in turn, subordinate to a 
higher authority. A battleship has six de- 
partments: Gunnery, Navigation, Engi- 
neering, Construction, Medical and Pay. 
These, in turn, are subdivided into seven- 
teen divisions as, in the Engineering De- 
partment, Main Engines Division, Boilers 
Division and Auxiliaries Division. Each 
division is a government in itself responsi- 
ble to the Executive Officer. 

Smaller ships follow the same plan of 
organization but have fewer divisions, the 
chief difference being in the Gunnery De- 
partment owing to fewer guns and, fre- 
quently, absence of torpedo tubes. The 
ship is divided into sections from bow to 
stern, sometimes by bulkheads and some- 
times by imaginary lines, and each section 
includes all space between keel and main 
deck, or the top of gun turrets above the 
main deck. These sections correspond in 
number to the gun divisions of the main 
battery and each is in charge of the senior 
officer of that gun division, who is respon- 
sible for the cleanliness, orderliness and 
upkeep of his section. A certain number of 
men of the proper ratings are assigned to 
each of the divisions. As nearly as possi- 
ble the men of a division are kept together 
in the ship’s routine and as close to their 
battle stations as may be practicable. Each 
division is divided into four sections for 
duties, for keeping watch and for “liberty,” 
which is navy parlance for shore leave. 

Drills form a large part of the instruc- 
tion method and are provided to prepare 
the officers and men for any emergency. 
They include battle drills such as Strip 
Ship, General Quarters and Torpedo De- 
fense Quarters, emergency drills such as 
Fire, Collision, Abandon Ship and Water- 
tight Integrity, and gun drills. There are, 
besides these, the ship manuals, guard 
mounting, general muster and inspection. 
There was on the Gyandotte, however, no 
need for the Strip Shill drill, for every- 
thing not necessary in war time had been 
removed at the navy yard before sailing. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Tue Ramer 
WO days later, in sight of Mariguana 
Island, they found the Chilian bark San 
Felipe, or what was left of her. She had a 
cargo of rough lumber aboard and although 
there was little remaining above deck, the 
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They had steamed out of Nor- 


Now, mid-afternoon, the 







































The raider 
began to list 
slightly to 
starboard. 


hulk was still affoat. Shell fire had carried 
away masts and deck houses and left gap- 
ing wounds in the hull. The Gyandotte 
sent an officer aboard and the latter 
speedily returned with the word that the 
attack, from the evidence found, had taken 
place not over twenty-four hours before. 
The ship was deserted and all valuables 
had been removed. That the deed had 
been done by the German raider previously 
reported was the belief of officers and men. 

But finding the raider was a difficult 
task. They passed a British gunboat just 
before evening and exchanged signals, with 
the result that the Gyandotte turned groan- 
ingly back and steamed nerthward again. 
The next morning she was out of sight of 
anything that even suggested land and 
doing her best clip, which proved to be 
nineteen and a half knots. At noon that 
day the radio man picked up cheering news 
which was posted on the bulletin: 

“United States torpedo boat Benton 
sighted a ship believed to be an enemy 
raider at five-thirty o’clock yesterday 
evening and fired eight shots but was un- 
abel to hit owing to extreme range. The 
enemy refused battle and made her escape 
at about eighteen knots.” 





There was a general feeling throughout 


"\ the ship that the Benton’s encounter with 


the raider had been rather near at hand and 
that somewhere this side of Bermuda, to- 
ward which the cruiser was scouting, there 
would be something doing. But it was not 
until six bells the next forenoon that the 
welcome and exciting news went the rounds 
that the foretop lookout had sighted smoke. 
It was well over an hour later when the 
quarry raised above the horizon sufficiently 
to be visible to the crew. 

Then began a long, hard chase. The 
Gyandotte’s boilers roared and black smoke 
belched from her two high funnels. But 
after a short while it became evident that 
the enemy,—if she was the enemy, which 
there was no reason to doubt,—was mak- 
ing nearly if not quite as good speed. By 
the middle of the afternoon it was appar- 
ent that there was no hope of overtaking 
the raider before dark, if ever, for the 
Gyandotte’s best effort had gained only a 
few miles in the six hours that had elapsed 
since sighting the quarry. Night came 
down quickly and the raider faded from 
vision, evidently seeking to escape under 
cover of darkness. 


LL night the Gyandotte plunged ahead 

at nearly twenty-four miles an hour. 
The noise of the engines and the plunging of 
the ship made rest more than difficult for 
Nelson, but he did sleep finally and didn’t 
awake until reveille sent him jumbling out 
to restore his canvas couch to its lashings 
and make his hasty toilet. He didn’t have 
to ask any questions, for the news was 
hurrying from man to man that the Ger- 
man was still in sight and that the cruiser 
had cut down the lead considerably. 
It was ten when they got their first good 
look at the enemy. She was then 
some ten miles distant, presenting 
only a stern view, but with glasses 
it was possible to form some idea 
of her. She appeared slightly 
larger than the Gyandotte, with a 
good deal to be seen above-deck, the latter 
fact suggesting that she was a converted 
craft of some sort, possibly a small, fast 
merchantman. At two bells in the after- 
noon watch, just after dinner, the shrill 
sound of the boatswain’s pipe was heard 
commanding, “Clear ship for action!” and 
all hands sprang to the work of stowing 
loose gear, connecting fire hose, rigging life 
limes and performing the almost number- 
less duties called for. Galley fires were 
hauled, lunch served out, ammunition sup- 
plied, dressing stations rigged, circuits 
tested and blast screens rigged. In a short 
time the cruiser was in fighting trim, the 
men had washed and shifted into clean un- 
derclothes and the battle ensigns were 
flying at the mastheads. The crew of Num- 
ber Four gun hovered impatiently about 
the platform, one of them at least suffering 
inconvenience with his heart which showed 
an annoying disposition to travel back and 
forth between its usual location and _ his 
throat, or to seem to! 


HORTLY after two o’clock the enemy 

began the action at a hopeless range. 
The shell fell far short of its mark, although 
the direction was good. The challenge was 
answered on the Gyandotte by the bugle 
call of General Quarters and the men hur- 
ried to stations. A second shell from the 
German raider fell short and was followed 
quickly by a third, which flung up the 
water close aboard. Not until then did the 
Gyandotte reply. Her bow guns spoke, but 
there were no hits. The enemy was evi- 
dently more desirous of running away than 
giving battle, for her firing was desult pry 

(Continued on page 44) 
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CHAPTER XXI 
He Sits Down IN A 
ROOSE- 
Governor of New 


Bic CHarm 
T HEODORE 
VELT began 
his term as 
York State with a 
ringing message to 
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members of the 
Republican State 
organization about 
legislation and appointments, reserving to 
himself the final decision. The “machine” 
had agreed to this arrangement, but he had 
not yet been inaugurated before there was 
a clash. 

“I am glad to say,” remarked Senator 
Platt cheerfully, one morning a 
month or so after election, “that 
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the le gisla- 
ture. In it he 
stated clearly 
what he con- 
ceived to be the needs of 
the moment—an_ investi- 
gation of the canal situa- 
tion and of labor condi- 
tions, especially in sweat shops, the 
enforcement of laws already on the 
statute books protecting labor, a new law 
regulating civil service requirements, con- 
servation of the State Forests, economy in 
expenditures. His first appointments cre- 
ated a favorable impression. 

But there were grave issues facing him 
and the people of the State. The people 
knew Theodore Roosevelt and believed in 
him. But they also knew Thomas C. Platt. 
They had known him twice as long as they 
nad known Roosevelt. They had known him 
as the man who represented “the inter- 
ests,” as the man who for years had held 
the Republican “machine” in the hollow of 
his hand and who had never failed to use 
it as “the interests” directed. They knew 
“hat no Republican had ever “bucked” 
Platt successfully. 

They liked Roosevelt. They knew he 
was courageous and they believed he was 
“square.” But Senator Platt was “boss” 
of the Republican Party and Roosevelt 
had accepted his nomination from the 
hands of Platt. So the question which 
eclipsed every other during the early days 
of Roosevelt’s term, therefore, was this: 
Would Roosevelt be his own boss or would 
he be the tool of Platt? 


OOSEVELT’S frank willingness to 

confer with Platt during the campaign 
had seemed to support his opponents in 
their contention that he would be merely 
another “shadow- governor.” Roosevelt 
himself made no statement on the mat- 
ter. He had said that he would consult 
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you are going to have 
a most admirable man 
for Superintendent of 
Public Works.” 

“What’s that?” ejac- 
ulated Roosevelt. 

Platt handed him a telegram. 
accepted,” he said. 

Roosevelt knew the man, and liked him. 
But the main business of the Super- 
intendent of Public Works would be to 
investigate the frauds connected with the 
deepening of the Erie Canal and this man 
came from a city along the line of the 
canal. Besides, thought Roosevelt, he 
would have to make clear sooner or later 
that he was the governor-elect and not 
Platt; and the sooner the better. 

“I am sorry,” he said quietly, “but I 
can’t appoint that man.” 

There was an explosion, but Roosevelt 
stuck to his guns. It was not long before 
Colonel Partridge, an engineer from Brook- 
lyn and a veteran of the Civil War, who 
had served with disiinction in Mayor Low’s 
reform administration in New York City, 
was nominated Superintendent of Public 
Works. Roosevelt did not “crow” over the 
aged Senator. On the contrary, he allowed 
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Platt to publish the appointment as_ his 
own, glad to let the old fox save his dig- 
nity and to allow the impression to go out 
that all was harmony between him and the 
“boss.” 


ROM the very beginning, Roosevelt 
insisted on a “policy of light” in the 
State House. There were no “back en- 
trances” to his private office and regularly 
twice a day the correspondents of the press 
were invited to hear what the Governor 
was doing, what he had done 
and what he was planning to 
do. He knew that if he was 
to accomplish anything at all 
as Governor he must have the 
people at his back, seeing 
clearly whither he was 
le ading them. He fully 
needed 
their 
support. 
Against 
the mea- 
sures he 
consid- 
ered just 
were 
ranged 
the ‘hun- 
dreds of 
big and 
rtttlre 
leaders 

who constituted 
the “machine” 
and, behind 
them, the 
huge, silent 
forces of 
wealth that 
- constituted 
- “the inter- 
ests.” Yet 
again and again 
he cheerfully 
imperilled his 
own career by 
opposing the 
“machine” and 
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HE history of Roosevelt’s administra- 

tion as Governor is largely the history 
of an unceasing struggle to govern honest- 
ly and justly in spite of the desire of the 
men who controlled the party which had 
elected him that he govern dishonestly and 
unjustly. As for Platt, he chose neither to 
repudiate him nor to accept him as his 
“boss,” but to co-operate with him where 
co-operation was possible and to fight him 
only on fundamental issues of right and 
wrong. The Governor and the Republican 
“boss” breakfasted together in Manhattan 
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and dined together in Albany and ex- 
changed friendly expressions of mutual 
regard. The Governor “had a way with 
him” that did wonders. He allowed Platt 
to propose men for positions, and if the 
men were honest and able he accepted 
them. If they were neither honest nor 
able, he asked Platt to suggest other 
names, incidentally suggesting ene or two 
possibilities himself. In matters of legis- 
lation, Roosevelt, knowing that Platt’s con- 
trol of the Legislature was complete, won 
him over to important reforms by tact and 
cajolery. 

The politicians looked on, incredulous, 
wondering how long this curious alliance 
would last. Those who did not know 
Roosevelt personally believed him to be 
quarrelsome, egotistic, headstrong, self-suf- 
ficient and unthinking. They did not know 
that there were two sides to this man, the 
one slow, reflective, open-minded, eager for 
counsel; the other, quick, reckless and set. 
The man they saw was the man of action; 
they never dreamed that there was in him 
another man who sought advice and delib- 
erated and sought advice and deliberated 
again before he let the fighter in him loose 
at his enemies. 


O it happened that Platt, the political 

leader of the “interests,” was persuaded 
to give assent to the re-enactment of a 
Civil Service Law and the passage of a 
mass of labor legislation which Platt, in 
opposition, would never have dreamed of 
countenancing. Much of this legislation 
was based on investigations which Roose- 
velt had personally made with Riis in the 
Police Board days, and further investiga- 
tions which they now made together in 
the congésted districts of the East Side. 
Some of the legislation he demanded was 
accepted by the “machine” and passed; 
some of it was “lost in committee” or de- 
feated on the floor of the Assembly or 


Senate. Over all of it the fighting was 
hard and bitter. 
Meanwhile, laws were presented and 


passed, at Roosevelt’s instigation, for for- 
est preservation and the protection of wild 
life and against the adulteration of food 
products. In every department, mean- 
while, the administration of the laws was 
perfected; political intrigue was punished; 
honest service was recognized and given its 
reward. 

When a measure was introduced in the 
Legislature, men were heard to ask with 
increasing frequency not “Is it expedient?” 
or “How is it going to help me?” or “What 
is it worth to the party?”’, but “Js it 
right?” 

Roosevelt was stirring the conscience of 
the people of the State. 
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the inevitable happened, and Roosevelt 
reached a point in his relations with Platt 
and the “machine” when tact and what 
Bill Sewall used in the Dakota days to 
call “die-plomacy,” failed, and open war- 
fare seemed inescapable. A Republican 
Senator had introduced a bill for taxing 
franchises. A franchise is a right, granted 
by the government of any city to a trans- 
portation company, to lay tracks and 
operate cars along certain public streets. 
This right has enormous cash value, but 
no one had ever thought of levying a tax 
upon it. The idea, moreover, of interfering 
in any way with public service corpora- 
tions was, in those days, unheard of. 

The bill calling for a franchise tax had 
been introduced during the previous Ad- 
ministration, but had been allowed to 
slumber “in committee.” Roosevelt decided 
that the bill was just and in a special 
emergency message urged its passage. 

He was scarcely prepared for the storm 
that broke over his head. It seemed to 
him a matter of plain decency and honesty 
that the transportation companies should 
pay for the rights which enriched them. 
But the corporations cried that the bill 
was “dangerous” and subversive of “the 
rights of property”; and the politicians of 
both parties echoed their indignant shouts. 

Roosevelt talked the matter over with 
Platt, who begged him to drop the bill and 
let it die. But Roosevelt, anxious to “give 
in” to the “boss” on minor matters for 
the sake of harmony, knew that here a 
fundamental principle was at stake and 
refused absolutely to give in. 

Platt threatened. “Of course,” he said, 
“you will get popular applause if you in- 
sist on pushing the bill. The people who 
applaud will forget. But the people who 
contribute to campaign funds will never 
forget.” 

“I appreciate that,” said Roosevelt. 

“Personally,” continued the Senator, 
“you cannot afford to take this action. For 
if you do, you cannot under any circum- 
stances ever again be nominated for any 
public office.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because no corporation will subscribe 
to a campaign fund if you are on the 
ticket. But they will subscribe heavily to 
beat you.” 

“Is this true of Republican corpora- 
tions?” 

The “boss” smiled a thin, cynical smile. 
“The corporations who subscribe most 
heavily to campaign funds subscribe im- 
partially to both party organizations.” 

“Under those circumstances,” remarked 
Roosevelt, “it seems to me there is no alter- 









native for me but to secure the passage of 
the bill.” 


HE determined to bring it up before 
the Legislature at once. He felt con- 
fident that if it once came to a vote, the 
bill would pass, for the people of the State 
had been aroused and their representatives 
would not dare oppose their interests. 

The “machine” allowed the bill to pass 
in the Senate, planning to “kill” it with 
delays in the Assembly. Roosevelt sent a 
message to the Assembly demanding an 
immediate vote on the bill. The session 
was drawing to a close. The agents for 
“the interests” in both parties decided that 
if they could force even a slight delay the 
session could be adjourned before the bill 
could be brought to a vote. 

Roosevelt’s message never reached the 
State House. An agent of the “machine” 
intercepted the Governor’s messenger, took 
the message under some pretext or other 
and quietly slipped it out of sight. 

Roosevelt’s fighting spirit was aroused. 
The politicians tried to explain how the 
message had happened to disappear, but 
the explanations did not satisfy him. He 
knew that it had been torn up. 

He prepared a duplicate and sent it by 
a trusted hand to the speaker of the As- 
sembly with a note saying that if the bill 
were not read from the desk it would be 
read from the floor, but if it were not read 
from the floor, he would go to the hall 
of the Assembly and read it himself. 

The bill was read and passed. 

Roosevelt signed it in the Executive 
Chamber. “Well,” he said abruptly, snap- 
ping his teeth together, “I suppose that’s 
the end of my political career.” 

“You’re mistaken, Governor,” said a 
State Senator who was present, “this is 
only the beginning.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
Fate Taxes a Hanp 


FTER the first year of his administra- 
+ 4 tion he moved his official residence to 
Oyster Bay and spent the summer alter- 
nating work with the keen delights that 
summer and Sagamore Hill and three 
adjoining households of children offered. 
There were sixteen of the “bunnies” alto- 
gether, six of them his own, from Alice, 
who was fifteen, to Quentin, who was one. 
They had a way, in the summers, of run- 
ning as a herd with the master of Saga- 
more Hill as chief counsellor, companion 
and friend. 

Theodore Roosevelt had a rare way of 
stimulating their sports and entering into 
the pleasures and sorrows and thrills of 
boy - and - girl 
life. As a boy, 
(Cont. on p. 50) 















CHAPTER XIV 


Tue Sroren MeEssacGEe 


EHIND Alan, MacNair stood silent, 
motionless, staring over the other's 
shoulder at the crawling pencil 
point. As letter followed letter, 

and word trailed after word, surprise, be- 
wilderment, amazement flitted across his 
face in swift succession. When finaly 
Blake’s hand ceased to move and the 
stolen message lay complete before them, 
Neil gave a queer, inarticulate exclama- 
tion and dropped down on the bench. 

“Well, I'll be hanged!” he muttered. 

But Alan did not relax. With pencil 
poised, he waited silently. 

Then suddenly he began to write again, 
and Neil bent swiftly forward. But this 
time not more than a score of letters 
sprawled themselves at the bottom of the 
sheet, plainly an answer to the surprising 
communication above. Then he straight- 
ened slowly and turned to look at the boy 
beside him. 

“Well?” he breathed, and there was a 
world of meaning in his voice. 

“And then some!” exclaimed MacNair. 
“Why, it’s the fellow himself—it must be!” 
He laughed excitedly. “Read it out loud, 
Blakie.” 

With the wireless receiver still against 
his ear, Alen picked up the pad and 
glanced over it. 

“XYQ,” he began. “That’s the private 
signal of the fellow he was trying to get, 
of course. He was repeating it when I 
first listened in. Then the other chap an- 
swered. Here’s the message: 

“‘Nothing doing to-day. Must work out 
a different scheme. Meet me at the point 
at midnight. Will come in sloop as usual. 
Be careful.’ ” 

“There’s no signature, is there 
mented MacNair. 

“No. The other fellow didn’t send any 
special call, either. He just said, ‘OK. Will 
meet you at twelve to-night.’ By Jingo, 
Mac! It certainly looks as if this was our 
man. The vibrations were clear as a bell; 
sounded as if they must have come from 
only a few miles away.” 

“But where the dickens could he have set 
up a wireless? Not in the shack, surely.” 

“No, but he might have put it in the 
woods back of the hut. You remember 
how thick and tall those pines are. What 
the deuce can he mean by ‘nothing doing 
to-day,’ and ‘working out a different 
scheme’? That must be the key to the mys- 
tery. If we only knew that, we'd is 
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E broke off abruptly, his jaw sagging. 
At the same instant Neil gave a sud- 
den, sharp exclamation, and the two sat 
staring instantly at one another. It was as 
if the same idea had flashed simultaneously 
into the minds of both. 
“I—I never thought—of that,” MacNair 
said finally in an odd voice. 
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“Neither did I, but why should- 
n’t it be? What’s the principal 
thing that’s happened around here to-day? 
The fire, of course. It was set on purpose, 
too, One of. the guards told me.” 

“Look here!” cut in MacNair, struck sud- 
denly by a new thought. “I wonder if we 
ought to keep this to ourselves, Blakie? 
If it’s as important as we think, those mu- 
nition people ought to know about it right 
away. 

“I suppose so,” admitted Blake grudg- 
ingly. Then his face suddenly brightened. 
“But we don’t really know, do we?” he 
added. 

“N-o, I suppose not!” Neil sat thought- 
fully silent for a moment or two. “III tell 
you what,” he went on more briskly. ‘“Sup- 
pose we sit up to-night and watch for him. 
He ought to leave the island by eleven if 
the wind’s right. If we should see him go 
past in the sloop as you did that night, it 
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WHAT’S GONE BEFORE 
Aer BLAKE, coming unwillingly to a boys’ 


summer camp, sees on the train a sinis- 

ter looking man with a livid scar across 
his cheek. Later, when with Hildebrand, 
Assistant Camp Director, and several other 
boys, he starts off in the Sea Coot for Ram 
Island, the “man with the scar” appears again, 
looking stealthily from the window of an old 
warehouse. Next day, Alan—who is deter- 
mined to do just what pleases him here at the 
camp—attaches to himself Spero, Phelps 
and Hodges and explores a deserted beach, 
near which is a tumbledown hut and an aban- 
doned sloop tied up to a dock. Spero tells 
Alan the gruesome tale of its owner who was 
found drowned by his dock and how another 
man, attempting to take away the sloop, saw 
the ghost of the drowned man in the cabin. 
Then that night Alan, waking suddenly, sees 
the Haunted Sloop gliding by in the moon- 
light. 

The next day there is an aquatic meet and 
Alan is finally persuaded to enter by timid Ray 
Chesley, to whom he takes a curious and un- 
accountable fancy. He wins the final event— 
a quarter mile swimming race—over Neil 
MacNair. On the following morning he again 
visits the deserted beach. He tries in vain to 
enter the hut, which appears to be locked on 
the inside. Coming back through the woods he 
suddenly sees the “man with the scar” peering 
at him from the shadow of the trees. 


Next day the boys take a trip to the main- 
land and Alan Blake, with several others, goes 
to explore an old lumber camp upstream. Soon 
after, smoke drifting into camp gives evidence 
of an approaching forest fire and Mr. Stratton 
starts in a canoe after Alan and his comrades. 
Ray Chesley, conquering his fear of the water, 
through which Russell Gilcrist has made him 
ridiculous that day before Alan, goes with him 
and later in the forest, saves Russell from be- 
ing caught by the flames. 


Upon their return to the camp, Stratton 
suggests that the scouts offer their services te 
help fight the fire which now appears to be in 
direct line with the munitions plant. So they 
all go there, and working with the employees of 
the plant. succeed, after a hard fight, in mak- 
ing backfires that stop the blaze. 

Alan and MacNair have fought the fire side 
by side, and when they come back to Ram 
Island, Alan decides MacNair is the person to 
whom he will tell the tale of the mysterious 
happenings in connection with the sloop and 
the “man with the scar”, The two boys take 
a stroll to the wireless shack, and sitting with 
his hands straying about the apparatus, Alan 
tells the story of the mysterious things that 
have come to his attention. Then suddenly 
he gives an exclamation, slips the wireless re- 
ceiver over his head, reaches for pencil and 
paper, and begins to scrawl fiercely. 
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would be pretty good proof, I should think, 
and then we can tell about it.” 

“Yes, I guess it would,’ nodded Blake. 
He took off the wireless receiver and stood 
up, glancing through the doorway. “Gee, 
but it’s getting dark!” he said in some sur- 
prise. “We'd better hustle down.” 


FTER taps sounded, Blake and Mac- 
Nair undressed quickly, put out the 
lantern and crawled into their bunks. 
Alan waited a few minutes longer and then 
got up quietly. Putting on a pair of sneak- 
ers, he took up his blankets and _ field 
glasses and slipped out of the tent. Mac- 
Nair quickly joined him and the two made 
their way across the point to the bench on 
the farther side where they spread their 
blankets and made themselves comfortable. 

There was no moon, but on the water it 
is never entirely dark. For a time the 
two boys talked together in low tones, dis- 
cussing the problem which confronted 
them. But little by little the conversation 
slackened. Suddenly Blake came to him- 
self with a start and realized that he had 
been dozing. 

“Gee!” he muttered, raising up on one 
elbow. “Darned if I haven’t been asleep.” 

There was no reply. MacNair lay 
stretched out on his side, head pillowed on 
one arm, eyes closed. Alan’s first impulse 
was to reach over and shake him, but in 
the act he refrained. 

“No sense in both of us staying awake,’ 
he murmured. “He’s dead to the world.” 
The radiolite dial of his strap watch told 
him that it was barely ten o’clock. “I'll let 
him sleep an hour, anyhow.” 

But it was only a moment before his 
own eyes closed. He opened them with a 
start. Asleep again? It was the limit the 
way he kept dozing off. Then he glanced 
at his watch and sat up abruptly with a 
sharp exclamation of incredulous dismay. 

It was twenty minutes past one! 
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$<¢-F all the unmitigated chumps!” he ex- 
claimed angrily. 
“Huh?” grunted MacNair, opening his 
eyes drowsily. 
“I went to sleep, too, like any dub, and 
here it is half-past one and we’re dished.” 
“Thunder!” MacNair was wide awake 
now. I don’t know why you blame your- 
self. I’m just as bad.” He stood up and 
his glance swept the bay questioningly. “I 
suppose it’s too late even to catch him com- 
ing back,” he added. 
Blake nodded. “I’m afraid so.” He 
—— and turned abruptly toward the 
ay. “Listen!” he whispered. “Do you 
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hear 
“Shus-s-s—” warned his companion. 
“Sounds like a motor,” breathed Blake. 
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acNAIR nodded without speaking and 
1 the two stood close together star- 
ing intently across the water. They could 
see nothing, but out of the stillness there 
came faintly to their straining ears the un- 
mistakable sound of a motor’s exhaust. 
Gradually it grew louder as if the boat were 
making its way along the channel between 
Gardiner and Ram Island. Suddenly Alan 
focussed his field glasses on the three- 
mile strip of water. 

“Got her?” asked MacNair eagerly. 

“Yep. She’s heading out along the chan- 
nel. Seems like a pretty decent craft, too. 
Want a look? You can barely make her 
out.” 

He unslung the glasses and handed them 
to MacNair. “Mighty nice lines—what you 
can see of them,’ commented the latter 
after a pause.’ “Seems as if she ought to 
show more power, though, from her looks, 
She’s going awfully slow; did you notice 
that?” 

“Ye—es; and the engine labors a bit as 
if they had a tow behind.” 

“Maybe it’s an oysterman taking out a 
load of stakes,” suggested Blake. 

“Very likely; she’s built rather that 
way.” MacNair yawned. “Anyhow, it’s 
not our man, so I sup- 
pose we may as well turn 
in—unless you think it’s 
worth while watching for 
him a little longer.” 

But Blake did not see 
the necessity for further 
lingering. He was quite 
convinced that the un- 
known in the sloop had 
already returned from 
his midnight rendezvous. 

“The thing for us to do 
is to get busy to-morrow 
and look that beach and 
hut over thoroughly,” he 
said, picking up his 
blankets.- 

The purring of the dis- 
tant motor had_ died 
away and only the rhyth- 
mic splash of waves upon 
the beach broke the still- 
ness. MacNair, casting 
a last heavy-lidded 
glance across the dusky 
sweep of water, turned 
with brief, sleepy agree- 
ment. There seemed, in- 
deed, little else to do, and 
stumbling wearily back 
to the tent, they climbed 
into their bunks and fell 
instantly asleep. 


CHAPTER XV 


Tue Vanisuep Boat 


OMMISSARY duty 
was assigned to 


Tent Three next 
morning, which meant a 
trip to Ramsgate soon 
after breakfast. The 
boys found the usually 
sleepy village quite 
stirred up and excited 
about the happenings of 
the day before. As Mac- 
Nair and Blake were en- 
tering the Post Office the 
fragment of a_ sentence 
from a group of loung- 
ers came to their ears— 
enough to bring both -to 
a sudden, simultaneous 
halt. 

“I beg pardon,” said 
Blake, turning abruptly, 
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“but would you mind telling us about 
that?” 

“Hey?” The rustic turned on him in 
some surprise. “Oh, you’re two o’ them 
Boy Scouts, ain’t you? Wal, I don’t know 
as there’s any secret about it. It’s all over 
town, you might say. While that air fire 
was goin’ on, a couple o’ the guards 
ketched a feller layin’ a bomb ag’in one 
o’ the mixin’ houses. If it had ’a’ gone 
off, about half the plant would ’a’ gone up 
in smoke.” 

A sudden momentary glance flashed be- 
tween the two boys. “Who was he?” asked 
Blake quickly. “A German spy?” 

“T reckon so.” The lanky individuel spat 
reflectiveiy. “That’s my idear, anyhow. 
When I say they ketched him, I mean they 
ketched him at it. What with the smoke 
an’ all, and the fuss goin’ on, the feller 
himself got away, drat him!” 


HE boys, thanking him, passed on into ~ 


the empty Post Office. “You see!” 
Blake Whispered excitedly, gripping Mac- 
Nair by the arm. “You see how it all fits 
in. That’s what they set the fire for—to 
cover the attempt to blow up the plant. 
And that must be 46 











“What that message meant about ‘noth- 
ing doing to-day,” finished Neil swiftly. 
“By Jinks, Blakie! I'll bet anything that 
your friend with the scar is one of a bunch 
of spies or German sympathizers.” 

“The man who sent the wireless certainly 
is,’ agreed Alan. “Trouble is, we don’t 
know whether or not they’re the same.” 
His jaw squared and his eyes gleamed a 
little. “It’s up to us to find that out this 
afternoon,” he finished curtly. 


ACK at the island they carried the mail 
up to Headquarters Tent and MacNair 
requested the use of a canoe. 

“Why, yes, I guess you can have one,” 
said Hildebrand. “Anything interesting 
in the paper?” 

“Never thought to look,” confessed Mac- 

Nair with a grin. “Blake and I were so 
busy talking—Gee whiz! Look at this, will 
you?” 
He had unfolded one of the newspapers, 
and after a startled glance he thrust it to- 
ward Hildebrand. Across the front page 
sprawled the heading: 


“German U-Boat Reacues BALTIMORE 
Crossep ATLANTIC IN 16 Days” 
“Well, what do 


you 
know about that?” ex- 








They first made a cautious survey of the premises. 





claimed Blake, while 
several other boys crowd- 
ed up to hear. “I never 
thought they could do it. 
Don’t you believe she 
was convoyed? What's 
it say, Hilly?” 

“Nothing about a con- 
voy that I can see,” re- 
turned Hildebrand, 
glancing hastily through 
the smaller print. “Ac- 
cording to her captain 
she made the trip on her 
own, dodging the Allied 
cruisers over there and 
slipping through our own 
patrols on this side. 
That’s some stunt, if it’s 
really true.” 

“But do you think it 
is?” asked MacNair 
doubtfully. 

“Hard to tell what to 
think,” Hildebrand an- 
swered slowly. “I’ve heard 
rumors of a base some- 
where in the West Indies 
or Mexico where sub- 
marines could be brought 
in the hold of a neutral 
trader, assembled, sup- 
plied and sent off on 
their trip North. From 
there it would be a sim- 
ple matter to reach Bal- 
timore. On the other 
hand the submarines 
they’re building now are 
so much bigger and more 
powerful than the old 
ones that it’s hard to say 
just what they couldn’t 
do.” 

“But what’s their ob- 





ject in coming openly 
into Baltimore?” asked 
Blake. “What do they 


expect to accomplish ex- 
cept to put shippers here 
on their guard?” 

“They claim 
merchantman 
armed,” 


she’s a 
and un- 
Hildebrand re- 
marked, his eyes _ still 
fixed on the paper. “If 
that’s true, they’ve 
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broken the block- 
ade all right, and 4 
legitimately. I am 
shouldn’t be a bit surprised, though, if it 
were sort of a trial trip.” 

“Wouldn’t they have to have a secret 
base for gas and supplies nearer than 
Me:tico, then?” asked MacNair. 

“Even that wouldn’t be impossible. If 
you know our coast, Mac, you'll realize 
how many wild spots there are along it 
where such a thing could easily be planted 
and nobody be the wiser. But after all,” 
he added, noting that the faces around him 
had grown serious and wondering, “this is 
just guesswork, and I have great faith in 
our Secret Service. They’re looking out 
for this sort of thing all the time”’—but 
just then the signal for the morning swim 
broke up the group. 


N the afternoon Blake and MacNair 

started for the gray beach. Today, in- 
stead of leaving the canoe on the farther 
side of Cocles Harbor and walking around 
by the beach, they decided to go most of 
the way by water. Besides, there was an 
odd chance of wanting a boat of some sort 
where they were going. So they sent the 
canoe dancing along the coast toward 
Sachem’s Neck. 

At the spot where the base of the Neck 
narrowed they drew the canoe well up 
into the bushes and left it. Then they 
pushed through the undergrowth in single 
field. Coming out into the open, they 
paused a moment to survey the stretch 
of lonely beach and the bleached hut half 
hidden among the overhanging pines. 

“What’ll we do first?” asked MacNair. 
“Look over the sloop?” 

“May as well,” returned Blake. “We 
ought to be able to tell quick enough 
whether she was moved last night.” 

He led the way around one corner of 
the shack into the thicket which grew 
close up to that side and pushed through 
the bushes into the open. For a moment 
he stood stock still. Then he took a swift 
step or two forward, his wide, puzzled 
gaze sweeping to right and left inquiring- 
ly. MaecNair, pressing at his heels, stopped 
also and the two stood motionless, staring 
at the placid, empty scene. 

Before them lay the calm surface of the 
lagoon, the muddy bank dotted with tufts 
of wiry grass. through which startled fid- 
dlers hurried with odd, swishing rustlings. 
A little way from shore the rotting stake 
which had been old Gaunt’s mooring, rose 
up, bared by the receding tide. But that 
was all. The sloop had disappeared! 
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CHAPTER XVI 
Tue Mysterious Hur 


et drew a long breath. 
gone!” 

“I don’t believe he came back last 
night at all,” said MacNair, his eyes 
searching the bank. “Certainly he didn’t 
land here or we’d see the marks. A single 
tide wouldn’t wash them away completely. 
But Ill tell you what, Blakie,” he went 
on, “it'll be a darn sight pleasanter pok- 
ing around that hut to know we've got the 
place to ourselves.” 

“Yes, let’s get busy while we have the 
chance. You've got the chisel, haven't 
you?” 

“Yep,” and MacNair tapped a heavy 
steel chisel which hung from his belt. 

Without further delay they hastened 
back*to the hut. They first made a cau- 
tious survey of the premises. Satisfied 
that the coast was clear, they returned to 
the shuttered rear window where Blake 
had broken his penknife a few days be- 
fore. MacNair inserted the chisel as 
Blake had suggested and gave a hard, 
steady pull. But the tool failed to pro- 
duce results. Presently MacNair ceased 
his efforts. 

“It feels as if there were a couple of 
good heavy bolts on the other side,” he 
said. “It doesn’t give a particle. I guess 
the only thing to do is to try and rip off 
one of the shutter boards.” 

It took their united efforts to insert the 
steel wedge between two of the four-inch 
boards and pry one loose. But at length 
it came, with much screeching of rusty 
nails, and into the opening Alan thrust 
an arm, found dnd drew back one bolt 
after another, and pulled the shutter to- 
ward him. 


*She’s 


bi ty room was not more than twelve 
by eight, the walls of weathered, un- 





With widening eyes Blake thrust his paddle down 
abruptly and stopped the canoe. 
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plastered boards. 
end was half open, and several pieces of 
furniture stood about. This much they 
took in—this, and a curious sense of silence 
and emptiness; and then, without a word, 
they scrambled one after the other through 
the window and stood at last inside the 
shack. 

Neil stepped suddenly forward and 
touched the surface of a small table stand- 
ing against the further wall. 

“Why, it’s mahogany,” he said in sur- 
prise. 

“There’s another one over here,” said 
Blake in a low tone, crossing the room to 
where stood a sort of bureau, likewise of 
mahogany. “What the dickens is this stuff 
on top of it?” 

Neil, suddenly remembering his flash- 
light, pressed the key, and they saw a row 
of strange-shaped shells, flanked by a 
great, fan-like branch of pink coral. 

“Shells and coral!” exclaimed Blake in- 
terestedly. “And look up there! He must 
have been a sailor.” 

He pointed to a glass-fronted box hang- 
ing above the bureau. It contained the 
model of a full rigged four-master with 
sails set and every detail perfect. The 
workmanship was marvelous in its deli- 
cate perfection. 

“Fancy finding this sort of stuff and that 
furniture in an old shack like this,” said 
MacNair. 

“Very likely Old Gaunt inherited it,” 
Blake suggested. “Let’s see what the rest 


of the house looks like.” 
H® stepped through the half-open door 
with MacNair close behind. A rusty 
cook stove stood in one corner of the sec- 
ond room. A door led into the lean-to, 
which seemed to have been used as a wood- 
shed; another into a third room. Blake 
examined the front entrance, over which 
hang the hunchback figurehead. 

“Just as I thought!” he exclaimed tri- 
umphantly. “It’s double bolted on the in- 
side, and one of the bolts is brand new.” 

“So are these on the shutters,” said Mac- 
Nair, turning away from one of the win- 
dows. “I guess you’re right about the 
place being recently used. What’s in that 
room?” 

Together they stepped into the third 
room and paused just inside the door- 
way. A wooden bed, with tall posts sup- 
porting the undraped skeleton of a canopy, 
loomed up in one corner. The spots of 
light from their batteries flickered rest- 
lessly from one object to another. There 


(Continued on page 47) 
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HE wider your range 
of interest the greater is 
your capability for en- 
joyment. 

Put in another way, the more 
things that interest you the 
more fun you have. And to 
that may be added, the more 
things you enjoy the more alive 
you are. 

If a fellow loves woodcraft, 
athletics, sailing, canoeing, nat- 

ural history, botany, 
fresh air, mountains 
and streams, he is alive 
to all these things and 
he has more sources for 
fun, enjoyment or 
pleasure than other fel- 
lows. Now, then, the 
beauty of the scout 
scheme is that a “regu- 
lar feller” among the 
scouts is a live wire 
and can have a good 
time wherever you 
place him. That, for 
instance, is the reason 
the old scouts of the 
Campfire Club of 
America enjoy them- 
selves so much and have 
such bully times. Our 
illustration Number 2 
shows some of these 
husky old scouts. 
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LTHOUGH the mer- 
cury stood 10 be- 
low zero, it has not deterred these old boys from 

taking a hike and a hike with a purpose. 
Walking is one of the best of exercises, but pur- 
poseless walking is abusing a good opportunity or 
misusing a chance to do something worth while. So when you 
go for a hike, make a definite object for that hike. Make it 
an observation hike, a nature hike, a map making hike, a 

plant hike, a tree hike or a “Burling.” 

Now, then, a burl, you know, is a scar on a tree covering 
a wound of some sort, generally where a small limb has died, 
rotted and been broken ‘off: short by the wind or weather, and 
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good old Dame Nature has tried ¥ 
to heal the wound by covering the 
dead butt of the branch with a 
lump of live flesh, that is, of grow- 
ing live wood. This makes a bump, 
“bunion” or lump on the tree 
trunk, known as a burl, and a 
burl is the material from which 
real scouts fashion their noggins 
or drinking cups. 
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| vad us have the history of the 
noggin. 
A nodule is a little kno 
lump; a nog or knag or knage 
is also a knot, also a little mug 
or pot. In olden times nogs or 
noggins were used for drinking, as 
for instance, a noggin of ale, but 
you must remember that in ancient times wooden im- 
plements were used by the people in place of metal 
ones, and wooden porringers, wooden platters and wooden cups 
were common in the households of our ancestors. 

Some years ago while on an exploring expedition with Mr. 
Arthur Rice, of the Campfire Club of America, the Chief had 
occasion to note the advantages of a wooden cup carried by 
Mr. Rice, made from a burl or knot of wood. The Chief had 
seen such cups before but he had to live with one to know 
its worth. After that he introduced its manufacture and use 
to the Boy Scouts and they popularized it so that today the 
noggin, as the Chief named this sort of cup, is known wherever 
outdoor people are to be found. 

Among the Campfire men we have a pretty bit of sentiment. 
The fellow who makes the cup must always present it to his 
bunkie, so each of us who own a noggin carry with us not 
only our drinking cup but also a souvenir of some jolly occa- 
sion and a prized gift from some boon companion. 


LATE 2 shows a burling party of a group of Campfire 

men on a mid-winter outing. The first, or leader, is the 
Chief; following him comes the ex-ranchman and cowboy (now 
a banker) Mr. Edmund Seymour; after him comes Major 
David Abercrombie, wearing a painted buckskin shirt; after 
the Major, armed with a saw, is Mr. John Gaines, a Camp- 
fire man; the last in the line is Ed. Hall, a mighty hunter, 
while marching to one side, holding his axe like an officer’s 
sword, is Mr. George Hubbell, the most skillful and celebrated 
noggin maker in the world, and President of the Campfire 
Club of America. 

Plates Number 7 and 8 show the secretary of the Dan Beard 

(Continued on page 46) 
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1 A snoozin’ “snoozer’’ 

Pork and patriotism 

What’s a-brewin’, Bruin? 
When the shadows lengthen 
A chip of the old block 
King of the marsh 


What’s in the cup besides his 
nose? 


Who’s coming? 
Reflection 


First Priz 
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Saw When Hiking 


10 Taking a shot at the Hun 

11 Flashing conversation 

12 Grub Scouts 

13 Um-m-m—smell the bacon! 

14 The right way to collect 
birds’ eggs 

15 Now he’s glad he didn’t rob 
the robin 

16 A regular mess 

17 Diggin’ in 

18 Starting breakfast 
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OR A LIFE 

ON THE 

OCEAN 

WAVE. 
About a year 
ago we had 51 shipyards in operation; 
today we have 157, with a maximum 
capacity of 884 ships under way at one 
time. A few of these yards are for fabri- 
cating steel ships,—getting the different 
parts from widely separated plants, made 
so accurately to pattern that they can be 
put together as a complete ship in a jiffy 
after reaching the yard. Four of the 
yards turn out concrete ships, and a newly 
invented coating for concrete will make it 
the equal of steel for hulls. New concrete 
is buoyant and makes a 20 per cent lighter 
ship than one built of wood. 


LOWING THE BIGGEST FARM. 

Farmers will soon be getting the winter 
wheat started on the 45,000,000 acres which 
the Government asks them to devote to 
this important crop. They will work for 
a harvest around 640,000,000 bushels after 
allowing for the usual 10 per cent winter- 
killed. 


T EATS MUSCLE. The news state- 

ment is made that since West Virginia 
went dry, the output of bituminous coal 
in that state has jumped to 6 from 5 tons 
per man per day. So a man can earn that 
much more money by letting drink alone, 
and by the same token have that much 
more to spend for something useful. 


““ HE WEATHER WILL WIN THE 
war.” German scientists are credited 
with having perfected 


name for himself by hard work and con- 
stant digging. Nothing left now but the 
sky and seas and land!) 


“A> ONLY THREE SPOONFULS 
of sugar on my huckleberries?” It 
is officially estimated in England. that 20,- 
000,000 people in Russia stand a pretty 
safe chance of dying this winter of starva- 
tion and disease, if no help arrives. Ar- 
rives from where,—Liberia?, (America, 
maybe.) 


OOM ONLY FOR SCOUTS IN THE 

United States. In his last report as 
city superintendent of schools (New York), 
Dr. William H. Maxwell says: “There is 
no room in our country today for those 
who are not fitted for some definite call- 
ing. Our nation needs the intelligent, 
well-trained effort of every man and every 
woman within its borders.” Dr. Maxwell 
demands more teaching of specific trades. 
The introduction of Scouting, with its solid 
foundation-laying merit badge work, into 
schools and colleges as a special course, is 
in that direction. Many of the important 
things that you scouts can learn as part 
of your scout activities are now being 
taken up by colleges. The whole nation is 
fast coming to the point of demanding for 
everyone what Scouting seeks for scouts, 
—the ability to do things. 


<<FDINDERS KEEPERS.” Tons of good 

and damaged rifles fallen from the 
hands of the killed or wounded, thousands 
of shells left in retreats, or left behind by 
rapidly advancing artillery, cannon more 
or less the worse for wear, grenades that 
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never got a chance, all sorts of metal from 
helmets and clothing, and clothing too, and 
plenty of other kinds of scrap, litter the 
European countrysides through which war 
has run amuck. What becomes of it all? 
The Scientific American says that “official 
ragpickers” from every army, who must 
be able to estimate the probable value in 
every piece of junk they find, turn out 
after every battle and collect what they 
can to be sent to the rear to machine 
shops to be repaired, used again as it is, 
or melted. Thirty-two tons of copper, 40 
of bronze and nickel, 2,600 tools, 60 agri- 
cultural machines, 800 yards of narrow- 
gage railway, beams, telephone wire, 
leather, and so forth, were salvaged in a 
certain liberated region by these ragpick- 
ers, according to the paper quoted. 


HAT GERMANY IS UP 

against. In a copyrighted article in 
the New York Times some idea is given 
of the immense tasks being performed be- 
hind the fighting lines by Americans. One 
department, typical of several in course of 
construction, covers a tract of land six 
miles by one mile and a half in extent 
where airplanes are constructed, assembled, 
tested and repaired. For farming and 
war work purposes, “great stretches of 
woodland are being cleared; many lines of 
track are being laid; great workshops, 
storehouses, and camps are being built; 
wells are being sunk; drainage systems 
are being installed.” Thirty acres of pota- 
toes are but part of this particular “war 
garden.” Pigs and poultry are being 
raised in great numbers. At other points 
can be seen “enormous locomotive assem- 
bling and repair 





a device now in use, 
which registers 10 
hours in advance of 
gathering fog banks, 
even to the density and 
probable duration, thus 
helping aviators and 
seamen in their plans. 
Germany also keeps a 
large corps of weather 
experts at the front, 
and their reports play 
an important part in 
the schemes of the 
High Command. (It’s 
awfully interesting to 
read about what some 
other chap is doing 
worth while. Too bad 
there are so few fields 
in which a_ bright 











young fellow like you 
can hope to make a 
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wire defenses. 


A patrol of American Marines returning at dawn through lanes in their own barbed 


Notice the series of gates that are kept locked and quarded ued 


works housed in a 


great modern fac- 
tory.” At still an- 
other point “great 


railway yards, rows 
upon rows of steel 
structure ware- 
houses . . . an im- 
mense refrigerating 
plant, a gas plant, 
an oil storage plant, 
and countless other 
features.” On what 
was waste land, 
Americans have con- 
structed a system of 
modern docks with 
great ‘warehouses 
and a complete rail- 
way system of 200 
miles of substantial 
trackage. (Contin- 
on page 41) 
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IGHT-POSTURE CLOTHES 
are made for the boy, but incor- 
porate all the essentials of good gar- 
ments as the parent demands them— 
well-cut lines, durable materials, and 
tailoring of the highest order. In ad- 
dition, Right-Posture Clothes have 
the patented Right-Posture feature, 
a clever little device hidden away in 
the back that whispers “straighten 
up” when a boy would forget—just 
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Tuts Book 
tells an inter- 
esting story 
and combines 
pictures of his- 
torical inter- 
est with those 
showing the 
Right-Posture 
Models. Free 
for the asking. 


BRIEFLY, the three main links of the campaign 
are: First, the coupon sewed on the sleeve of every 
Right-Posture Model Suit, redeemable for a Thrift 
Stamp by any boy purchasing the suit, or for twenty- 
five cents in cash if this boy is a Scout and redeems 
it for the purchase of Scout Equipment in accord- 
ance with regulations of the Boy Scouts of America, 
and as set forth on the coupon; second, an intro- 
duction card distributed by any reader of Boys’ Life 
to friends who are purchasing suits, informing the 
local dealer that these persons are interested in the 
Right-Posture Model Suits, and that enables the 
dealer to give the boy signing the card credit for any 
resulting sale, and third, the brown certificate, issued 
for each such suit sold, each redeemable at the 
dealer’s for ten cents additional in cash (when five 
are presented at one time), or they may be applied 
to the purchase of equipment and supplies illus- 
trated in the Scouts’ Official Supply Catalogue, as 


a touch at his shoulder. 


The boy today, more than ever be- 
fore, knows and insists on getting the best. Thisis the | | 
reason for the rapid increase in popularity of Right- | . 
Posture Clothes. Right-Posture is comfortable in | : 
every position, capable of standing hard knocks, yet, | | 
because of good material, excellent workmanship, | | 
and the Right-Posture feature mentioned above, able | | 
to retain its well-tailored appearance, even when | 
subjected to the most strenuous activities of the | 
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RE CLOTHES 


live American boy. The parent is 
pleased with Right-Posture Clothes 
because they are the solution of a 
difficult problem. 


THE SPECIAL SCOUT OFFER 


There has been developed for the 
boys of America a movement which 
has spread over all the world and 
whose value is recognized and 
utilized by our Government in its 
time of crisis—the Boy Scout Move- 
ment. The Scout Idea, more than 
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The 
Brown Certificate 





e | anything else, typifies the boy of America, with its 
- | double development of his physical and moral pos- 
1 | sibilities. It 1s only fair, therefore, that, in making 
, | a general offer to a// boys of the nation, large busi- 
, | mess organizations, following in the footsteps of our 
e | Government, should especially recognize the efh- 
1 | cient organization and adequate machinery which 
= | have been provided by the Boy Scout Movement. 





ANYTHING 
in the Scouts’ 
Official Supply 
Catalogue (a 
copy sent on 
request) may 
be yours by the 
Right-Posture 
Coupon plan. 
Write for com- 
plete details. 


above outlined. Ifa boy doesn’t want to wait until 
he can pay completely by coupons and certificates 
for his selection, he may send part coupons and certi- 
ficates and balance in cash. In addition to adding to 
your own personal Scout equipment by means of the 
Right-Posture Sleeve Coupon, you may pool your 
coupons with the other boys of your troop and bene- 
fit the whole troop by the purchase of the often 
much-needed Special Troop equipment. The busi- 
ness training you receive in developing Right-Pos- 
ture sales will give you special standing among the 
business men of your own city, and you will add to 
the prestige of your troop through the ownership of 
complete equipment, as well as benefit each boy 
friend of yours to whom you thus give the oppor- 
tunity of buying the Right-Posture Model Suit, 
as this is an exceptional value, both in material 
and in style. Ask your local dealer to show you 
the Right-Posture Model Suits. 


ND nov, briefly, what does Right-Posture mean 
to your It means: First, that men have planned 
and made clothing of a kind you have always 
wanted but seldom before have been able to 
buy; second, that you are given an opportunity 
to show your friends who are not Scouts, but 

should be, one more reason why they should belong; thzrd, 
it is making the local dealer for Right-Posture Clothes a 
firm friend of the Scout Movement and all it stands for—the 
sort of friend you can look to for advice and assistance in 
your various activities; and, finally, it is giving you a means 
of increasing your own or your Troop equipment—one 
goal of every loyal scout. 

Write us today for “’The Boy, The Age, The Clothes,” 

the sort of book you will be glad to have because of 

its story and also be glad to look over when thinking of 
that next suit of clothes. It will tell you lots of inter- 
esting things and give the name of your Right-Posture 

dealer. It will aid you in starting your drive toward a 

better, bigger, and more flourishing Scout Movement in 

your own city. 

Write today, for you want to be the first wide-awake Scout 

in your troop to seize this opportunity. 


Address the 
SNELLENBURG CLOTHING COMPANY 


RIGHT-POSTURE DEPARTMENT 


BROAD AND WALLACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


e__{“Boys + 
Right Posture| 
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HE evergreen bagworm may be 
found on several varieties of the 
trees from which it takes its name, 
preferably the red cedar and arbor 
As a protective dwelling it makes a 
curious bag remotely resembling the case 
of the aquatic caddis flies that make homes 
of tiny pebbles and bits of stick. 

A common form of these caterpillars has 
the habit of building tiny log cabins. When 
the caterpillar wishes to move from one 
place to another, it pushes forth the short 
end of its body, creeps along and carries 
the house with it. Some strange stories 
have centered around these interesting in- 
sects. It is said that one species in Ceylon 
was believed by the natives to be composed 
of individuals who were previously on 
earth as human beings and stole kindling 
wood. After their death as human beings, 
the punishment decreed was that they 
should return to earth and build homes of 
kindling wood and ever carry them. 


vitae. 


R. HENRY C. McCOOK, in his “Ten- 
ants of an Old Farm,” has an interest- 
ing story to illustrate this belief that 
is common among the colored “people. 
At his farm he had trimmed up the 
orchard. Many of the limbs had several 
bagworms attached to them. He told 
Dan, the colored man, to gather up the 
branches and make a bonfire. The old 
fellow took off his hat and stood twirling 
the brim in his fingers. He looked por- 
tentously solemn, and finally protested: 
“Mars Mayfiel’, I done sarve yo tro 
and fai’ful, alhuz; an’ alluz meanter do 
my duty’s well’s I know how. But dar’s 
some tings wat a man hain’t no right 
ter do, nur ax anoder man ter do for ’im. 
An’ dat’s jes one uv em. Ef yo’ll please 
*scuse me from doin’ dat, I’ll be power- 
ful *bleeged ter yo’. I ax yo’ pardon, 
but clar to goodness, Mars’r, I can’t do 
dat ting.” 

Dr. McCook’s curiosity being aroused, 
Dan explained that bag dwellers were 
wood billies, probably meaning billets, 
and maintained “dat dey is nuffin’ mo’ 
nur less dan human critters wats a-been 
punished fer stealin’ wood w’en dey wuz 
alive an’ in de body. Day’s jes been 
turned inter dese billies deyselves, an’ 
so dey go aroun’ totin’ dey sacks of 
leetle sticks, and hangin’ dar in de win’, 
col an’ chill enough de whole winter 
froo. “Tempsychoses——dat’s wat Lati- 
more’s ole Aunt Sue used to call it. 
Now, Mars Mayfiel’, I ‘low you doan 
b’leeve dat; but, yo’ see, I does; an’ I 
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couldn’t git consent nohow to ’gage in a- 
burnin’ ob dem pore tempsychoses. Dey’s 
punished enough, I reckon, already; an’ 
dough dey is turned inter billies ob fire- 
wood, I doan want ter be de man wat puts 
de fire to ’em.” 

When our scouts are in camp they should 
not hesitate to take home a collection of 
bagworms. If they destroy these pests 
they will be doing a good turn for the trees. 
They may be obtained in a great variety of 
form, to show the peculiar methods of ar- 
ranging the wooden billets on the silken 
sack, 


THE SILVERY BARK OF THE 
YELLOW BIRCH 


HE bark of the yellow birch can be 

compared with nothing else. The tree 
is unique among trees. The yellow birch, 
often better called the silvery birch, has a 
bark more tinsel-like than that of any other 
tree. It seems to have been made for 
campers to admire, or perhaps, in an emer- 
gency, to use to kindle the camp fire. But 
do not allow the appreciation of the useful 
to overcome your appreciation of the beau- 





The silvery birch is unique among trees 


> F. BIGELOW. 


SCOUT NATURALIST 
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tiful. It is true that the bark may thus be 
used for kindling, and it is also probably 
true that the removal of the loose bark does 
not injure the tree, but such removal in- 
jures the beauty of the tree, as you then 
deprive it of its chief characteristic. The 
manner in which the bark breaks on the 
main trunk, expands and rolls back in 
ribbon-like curls and strips, which long re- 
main attached and rustle in every passing 
breeze, could not fail to elicit the admira- 
tion of every lover of the forest. 

It is noticeable that on old trunks the 
character of the bark is different, as there 
it is roughened by irregular plate-like 
scales. 


THE EARTHSTAR OR FAIR 
WEATHER TRAVELLER 


F all scientific names one of the most 
beautiful and picturesque is Geaster 
hygrometricus. This is a very ex- 

pressive word; ge means earth; aster, star; 
hygro, water, and metricus, measure. There 
we have it—the earthstar that measures 
water, or the water measuring earthstar. 
The earthstar is a puffball. Every scout 
knows the ordinary puffballs that so 
often thickly speckle decaying sticks and 
fallen logs. Give one a sudden pinch, 
and a smoke-like cloud of spores puffs 
out at the top. 

This earthstar, when mature, splits 
into several segments that spread them- 
selves on the ground in a star-like as- 
pect and suggest the common name. 
When the weather is wet the lining of 
the starry points becomes jelly-like and 
they spread flat upon the ground and 
anchor the plant in place. But when 
the weather is dry these soft segments 
become hard and rigid and curl up 
around the inner ball. Then the fungus 
is light and fluffy and the wind rolls it 
about and scatters the spores through 
the hole at the top of the ball. Thus it 
is the puffball that has learned to travel 
around in fair weather and to stay at 
home like a sensible creature when the 
weather is not propitious. 

Puffballs are found in all parts of the 
world, yet are not generally known. We 
hope that the scouts accustomed to go in 
the woods and fields will keep on the 
lookout for these puffballs that are 
rolled along in the sun by the wind and 
settle down to rest when the rain comes. 
If a scout is inclined to think that. 
scientific words are long and meaning- 
less, let him consider the wonderful ex- 
pressiveness of geaster hygrometicus.- 
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Fourth 
Liberty 
Loan a Call 
to Action 


HE war 

is still 

on. About one million and a half of our soldiers are 

“Over There.” It makes your head swim to think of 
that many sent in so short a time. And that is only one of 
scores of amazing American feats. It is glorious to be an 
American in these days. 

But what has made all these wonderful things possible? 
Money! It is the money raised in taxes, in War Savings 
Stamps and in Liberty Loans that has enabled the United 
States Government to organize, train, house, clothe, equip, feed 
and transport these men. Money, Scouts, generously and patri- 
otically given and loaned by the people to the Government is 
the one all necessary and indispensable factor in enabling the 
Government to get and do the things necessary to win the 
war. 

But more money will be needed now than ever before. The 
Fourth Liberty Loan has already been announced by the United 
States Treasury. It will be conducted for three weeks from 
September 28th to October 19th, both beginning and ending 
on Saturday. It will also be for a larger amount than any of 
the former Liberty Loans. 

The Boy Scouts of America, at the request of President 
Wilson and Secretary McAdoo, have already raised more than 
$200,000,000 in the three previous loans and the Treasury 
Department has warmly re- 
quested our help in the 
fourth campaign. Just what 
the plans will be for the 
B. S. A. drive cannot now be 
announced in detail, but I 
can say that the opportunity 
will be a big one and will call 
for the fullest measure of 
energy and perseverance of 
our members, 

It is probable, in view of 
the radical changes in the 
entire scheme for raising the 
Fourth Liberty Loan _ that 


New York. 


America will be somewhat 
different than heretofore, but 
full instructions and _infor- 
mation will be sent amply in 
advance to all scoutmasters. 

In the meantime, Scouts, 
get as much rest and strength 
as you can and in other ways 
prepare, as the men all over 
the country are doing, for a 
strenuous, patriotic drive to 
give Uncle Sam all the money 
he needs to send our fine 
American soldiers and sailors 
“Over the Top” TO VIC- 
TORY! 

And remember Scouts, that 
we are counting on you all, 
100% strong, to do your 


on duty and in uniform. 


France Sends Wartime Message to 
Boy Scouts of America 
Paris, July 4th, 1918 
9010 


Commissaire Francais, New York. 
de la Part Mac Farland. Monod. 
Veuillez transmittre a Boy Scouts of America, 
200 Fifth Avenue, 


Boy Scouts Organizations are now united in a federa- 

: i - = tion. Wednesday I presented a message to the Federa- 
the part of the Boy Scouts of = tion. General de Berckheim presided; I was elected as nigh 
member of honor. In his address Berckheim said our we are receiving cards at 
officers and soldiers show the result of scout training; 
their strength comes from their spirit. They would like 
to have our soldiers act here as Scout Masters in towns 
where they are located. Boy Scouts here are always 
Government is preparing gen- 
eral system of physical and moral training along scout 
lines. Meeting ordered following message to be cabled 
you. “Les Eclaireurs de France and Les Eclaireurs 
Unionistes de France Federated have been thrilled by 
the message conveyed to them by Mr. Mac Farland in 
behalf of the Boy Scouts of America. Thankful from 
deeply moved hearts they send you their greetings on 
Independence Day and respond with the cry “America Black the black 
and France onward together until final victory, General 
de Berckheim President de la Federation Francaise des 
Eclaireurs.’”’ Minister of War sent Commandant Royet 
as Special Representative to meeting. 


(Signed) PICHON. 


CA 


patriotic duty. 


Official News A Boat 
Whet every Scout wants to Know 
Department conducted by JAMES EWest, Chief Scout Executive in the Third 


81st, of the Boy 
Scout Campaign 
Liberty Loan and with more reports yet to come, show 640,560 
subscriptions, amounting to $76,285,800. 


Let’s at least triple this fine record in the fourth campaign. 


Every Scout How many Scouts will sell $1,000 of War 


to Sell Savings Stamps this year? On July Bist we 
$1,000 had 351,108 Scouts registered in good standing. 
of W. S. S. Just figure what a wonderful amount of equip- 


ment and food could be bought for our soldiers with the $351,- 
108,000 which will be raised by the Boy Scouts of America if 
every scout sells $1,000 worth of War Savings Stamps! And 
since we still have four full months left to the year, $1,000 for 
each scout is a cinch. 

The truth of this is realized when we remember that in all 
the Liberty Loans here and abroad, the biggest money was 
raised in the last part of the campaign. In fact, in the War 
Savings Campaigns in England more money has been raised 
in the last few months of the campaigns than in all the many 
previous months of the year. It has further been the experi- 
ence of England that the Liberty Loan Campaigns have greatly 
helped the W. S. S. sales. 

We are looking to you, Scouts, to put this W. S. S. drive 
over with a big punch for the rest of the year. 

On July 3list we had re- 
ceived 1,373,370 red W. S. S. 
ecards which, figured on the 
average of $11.05 per card 
show that the sales thus far 
reported amount to $15,175,- 
738.50. 

There are still millions of 
unused cards throughout the 
country. It should be the 
aim of every scout, through 
the efforts of himself and 
other scouts whom he can in- 
fluence, to insure the full use 
of all this balance of 18,000,- 
000 red cards. At present 
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National Headquarters at the 
rate of over 10,000 per day. 
Speed up, Scouts, and see if 
you cannot send them in at 
the rate of 59,000 a day for 
the rest of the year. 

All together now, and put it 
over with a bang! 


Still Scout- Scouts, are 
ing for you still on 


Walnut? walnut job? 
Please keep at it until you 
have made a thorough clean- 
up. The Government needs 
the black walnut and wishes 
to make this canvass so very 
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thorough the results will last for five years. It is a fine op- 
portunity for you to get into the woods these summer days and 
at the same time be doing a genuine national good turn. 

The Forest Service tells us that you are doing a splendid 
service in rounding up the walnut timber and that the reports 
are coming in satis- poem 
factorily. Ten mil- s 
lion five hundred 
thousand board feet 
have at present writ- 
ing been reported. 
Mr. Williams, of the 
Bureau of Aircraft 
Production, wrote us 
recently that the 
work was going well 
and that the “result 
obtained will be a 
great benefit to the 
Government.” 

Worth working 
for, isn’t it, Scouts, 
and worth keeping 
at until you have 
finished it like true 
scouts, with no raw 
edges and with 






shape? 








sturdy, honorable men are going to the war. Who would trust 
a fellow that lied to Uncle Sam? 

The pitiful part about it is that this fellow really meant 
well. He had enlisted, he had received his uniform and 
equipment and had been transported from home to his camp. 





z CE . Scouts from Akron, Ohio, who were entertained at National Headquarters. 
everything ship- s¢outs were selected by competitive examination from 1,500 scouts in Akron. The 


5 | More than that, he 


had many months of 
training and drilling. 
He had _ expended 
thousands of rounds 
of ammunitions in 
target practice. He 
had eaten at Uncle 
Sam’s_ mess __ table 
three times a day for 
months and all that 
time he was thought 
to be a man of 
honor. Then, with 
his company, he was 
put on a transport 
and sent to France 
where he_ entered 
camp for further 
training. He was 
looking forward 
These eagerly for his 
chance to get to the 





lucky boys had a wonderful experience and saw a lot of the country. Also there is trenches. The next 


It’s part of the no doubt that the section of the country through which they passed will have a bet- week he would have 


big thing, the big- 
gest thing that has 
confronted the world since history began, and every scout 
wants to have a hand in it. 


And Now Aren’t you sorry for the fellow who doesn’t 
It’s a Cheer- know Scouting and who doesn’t know our 
ful Hike motto? Be Prepared! Prepared for what? 
Back to Prepared for anything! Yes, anything! Any- 
the School P 


thing that may reasonably be expected to de- 
velop in your life so that you can grapple with it and come 
out on top! Prepared so that you can live, work, play, in, at, 
with or under any conditions and come through looking like 
the Scout Law—the eighth clause in particular. 

Be Prepared! That’s the purpose of Scouting. Incidentally it’s 
the purpose of the school—the school in this sense meaning 
everything from the Kindergarten, where you learn the A-B-C’s, 
to the University, where you get the X-Y-Z’s after your name. 

The purpose of the school is to give you the education, 
training, recreation and opportunity for association with 
others, to prepare you for the responsibilities and duties of 
maturity and citizenship. It goes without saying that the 
better educated a man is the better able he is to meet his 
responsibilities and the greater his earning power. 

Which is the biggest obligation a boy has to himself—the 
present or the future? It is a weak thing to quit school now, 
in advance of graduating, with a limited education just 
because you can get a war time job that pays big wages. With 
the handicap of a limited education the future generally offers 
only a mediocre shop or clerical job with a very mediocre 
wage. The strong thing to do, though it takes character and 
determination, is to resist the allurement of a war time wage 
and continue with your education and training, so that you 
wi'l be a leader of men and a thinker, with a capacity for hard 
work. This kind of man makes the better citizen and receives, 
by far, the larger salary. What scout with a little vision 
won’t take the latter course? 

Take a tip, Scouts, and start at once on the hike back to 


school. My, what a difference it will make in your future! 
He Thought He thought he was a patriot but he was only 
He Was a half-baked. A thoroughgoing patriot not only 
Patriot, but —_ has enthusiasm about his country and has lots of 
He wasn’t 


sand when it comes to fighting for the coun- 
try, but he has some intelligence as well. He also is a man 
of honor. Truth is his guide. 

Uncle Sam does not want soldiers and sailors whom he can- 
not trust. That is why the convicts are still in jail while the 
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ter acquaintance with scouts and the scout movement. 


his chance, but just 
then he was found 
out and they sent him home despite his efforts to remain. 

What a cost it had been to the country, and what a disgrace 
to himself, his family, his friends and the organization of which 
he was a member! He was not a traitor but only a misguided, 
half-baked patriot. He had lied about his age. The minimum 
age for enlistment, with parent’s consent, is eighteen, and he 
was only sixteen but he hold them he was older and took his 
oath on it and thought he could “get away with it.” 

Our Government has found, after vast experience, that a boy 
under eighteen is not developed sufficiently, physically and men- 
tally, to be able to do the necessary and strenuous tasks of the 
soldier. Eighteen is the youngest age at which they are 
accepted, and when the Government learns, as it has in some 
few cases, that it had the burden of training and developing 
a person who is immature and unable to stand the physical 
and mental strain of war life, and also finds that he has lied, 
that misguided youngster gets the boot. The Government 
wants every boy under eighteen years of age to continue with 
his schooling and get the best possible education that he can, 
so that when he becomes of a mature age he can then, with the 
benefits of his school training, do his full share for the country. 


Travelling Fifty scouts of Akron, Ohio, with fifteen scout 
2,500 Miles officials and scoutmasters, rode in trucks, 
by Trucks slept in trucks and ate in trucks for 2,500 


miles recently, on a tour of the large cities in the East, begin- 
ning with Boston. In New York they stopped off at National 
Headquarters for a visit and a dinner. From there they went 
to Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, where they were 
received by the President. 

It took three of the trucks to carry the boys and their lead- 
ers; another truck carried the baggage, and the fifth was a field 
kitchen which prepared the food en route, doing away with the 
necessity for long stops. Nor did the party stop to sleep. It 
took only twenty minutes to convert the three passenger-carry- 
ing trucks into motor Pullmans with upper and lower berths, 
and pneumatic tires made it possible for all to rest while on 
the road. 

One object of the tour was to demonstrate to the Govern- 
ment the possibility of transporting troops by motor, fully 
provisioned, over a considerable distance, on a twenty-four- 
hour-a-day schedule. The scouts demonstrated this thoroughly 
as scouts always do demonstrate things. The run was made 
direct from Akron to Boston in 61 hours. War service was 
also performed along the route by selling W. S. S. and dis- 
tributing food-saving literature. (Continued on page 40) 
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A SMASH-UP 
THAT WON 
GLORY 


HE circus train was blocked 
twenty-five miles up the 
track. Davie secretly rode off 
with a large motor-van, hop- 
ing to save the day. Instead, 
he lost control of the brakes, 
The truck collided with a 
street carand . . “a 


What Davie discovered is 
told in one of the thrilling 
Tales for Boys entitled 
“Tales About Davie of 
DUBBELBILT Fame.” 


i We will send this story 
—and also several inter- 
esting story books— ab- 
solutely free, to any boy 
who writes for them. 

* * * *x * * * * 
With all Davie’s daring 
deeds he was the best 
dressed boy in town. He 
will never forget the day 
he discovered . ... 


DUBBELBIL 
SUITS FOR BOYS 
GUARANTEED 
CGwenelle Finished 


ems 


$1275 ana $1625 
He can now romp and play— 
without fear of rips or tears. 


THERE ARE TWENTY 
REASONS WHY. 


Ask your dealer for DUB- 
BELBILT suits. If he can- 
not supply you, let us know. 


’ Dubbelbilt Boys’ Clothes Inc. 
; Dept. E 
806-808 Broadway New York City 











tcuseentap@mentceneascoenanestinenaaesine 
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ONE aie? 
Think: @ Grin—September 

Philip Schmitt,’New York; Scout Ralph Thomp- 
son, New Jersey; W. Bruce Ross, Canada; Scout 
Ormond Showalter, Nebraska; Warren Wachter, 
Wisconsin; Joseph Winterbottom, Illinois; Ever- 
ett Peterson, Idaho; Harold Glahn, Pennsylvania; 
F. Melville Libby, Staten Island; Marcus D. 
Williams, Texas; Scout Maurice W. McNair, 
Virginia; Albert Frotis, Pennsylvania; Richard 
Harrison, Pennsylvania; Charles Tompkins, Wis- 
consin. 

* * * 


Old Idle Five Minutes was once a little tender- 
foot ’way back in the time of the flood and he 
went to school in Noah’s Ark. There he had 
plenty of time to think and grin and make up 
jokes. A great many of his original jokes are 
still in’ existence and a great many contributors 
to this column keep sending them in as original. 

Now you fellows that go to up-to-date schools 
should send up-to-date jokes, and—dropping for 








the moment into Ark language—not camouflaged 
ones. 

Five minutes, now, boys and then back to the 
books and desks. Ting-a-ling, there goes the 
school bell. 

eo * * 


Stickers 
Scout Jim—What two books sell the most and 
do the most good? ’ 
Scout Bill—You’ve got me. What’s the answer? 
Scout Jim—Thrift Stamp and War Savings 
Stamp books. 
* * * 
Litter-ature 
Scout—I have an uncle who is making big 
money from his pen. 7 
Patrol Leader—That so? There are not many 
writers who can make a decent living from their 
en. 
Scout—But he isn’t a writer, he raises pigs. 
. * * 
Can You Beat It? 


Lady to carpet man—Be sure to beat this one 
well; it’s never been up since it was down. 
os 8 


Watch Your Step! 
Pat (to Mike on roof)—-“Don’t come down 
the ladder at the northeast corner; I took it 
away.” 
o * * 
Up In the Air 
Bob White: “Mr. Jim Meadowlark seems to 
be very peevish today.” 
Mrs. B. W.: “O yes, the least sound makes 
him soar.” 
* * * 
Sure 
“Bobby,” said the minister to a little fellow 
aged six, “I hear you are going to school now. 
“Yes sir,” was the reply. _ 
“What part of it do you like best?” 
“Comin’ home,” was the prompt answer. 
* * * 


He’d Get a Raise 
Officer—“If a bomb were to drop on the pow- 
der magazine, what would you do ” 
Sentry—“I'd go up with the report!” 
+ * a 


Grounds for Objections 
Scoutmaster—“‘This coffee tastes like mud! 
Scout—‘Well, the kitchen squad said it was 


ground this morning.” 
. * 


Unless He Were Scotch 


Tenderfoot: Pa, ate trousers plural or singu- 
? 


rr 
Father: Well, if you have a pair I’d say that 
they were plural, but if you didn’t have a pair 
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I'd call that singular. 
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If At First You Don’t Succeed 
Small boy (handing grocer two cents) ‘‘I want 
two cents worth of bananas.” 
“We have no bananas,” said the grocer, not 
wanting to monkey with two cents. 
“What’s them?” said the boy pointing to a 
bunch of bananas. 
“Pineapples,” the grocer replied. 
“Well gimme two cents worth of pineapples.” 
* * * 
No Longer Down in the Mouth 
Jimmy wanted his tooth after it had been 
pulled, so the dentist wrapped it up in paper and 
gave it to him. 
**But what are you going to do with it, Jimmy?” 
he asked. 
“I’m going to take it home, cram it full of 
sugar, and watch it ache.” 
* * + 
Stop 
“A funny old man told this to me 
I fell in a snowdrift in June, said he 
I went to a ball game out in the sea 
I saw a jelly fish float up in a tree 
I found some gum in a cup of tea 
I stirred my milk with a big brass key 
I — my door on my bended knee 
I beg your pardon for this said he 
But ‘tis true when told as it ought to be 
*Tis a puzzle in punctuation you see.” 
* * * 
Then There Was A Stamp-ede 
A group of farmers were crowded around the 
post office window to get their mail when one of 
them stalked up and shouted, “Any mail for 
Mike Howe?” The postmaster, a stranger in 
the community, glared at him over the rims of 
his spectacles and shouted back, ‘“‘No, not for 
your cow, nor for anybody else’ cow.” 
* * * 
Shoot 
Guest: ‘“‘Noodle soup, veal with tomato sauce 
and a cream puff.” 
Waiter: (Who has been at the front) “Bowl 
of submarines, camouflage calf, hurl me a cus- 
tard grenade.” 


A Bragging Scoutmaster 


Here is a “bragging” letter from Mr. 
M. S. Burchard of Meadville, Pa., scout- 
master of Troop S, connected with the 
Baptist Church: 

“In Crawford County we have the ruins 
of the buildings which formerly housed 
two remarkable industries. At the Mc- 
Gaffintown dam one hundred years ago 
there was located a pottery. While chew- 
ing some of the straw used there the owner 
decided that paper could be made from 
straw, and later, at this place, the first 
straw paper was made. 

“At New Richmond, twelve miles from 
here, was the tannery owned and operated 
by John Brown, who was famous because 
of his efforts to free the slaves, and who 
was hung at Harpers’ Ferry in the early 
60’s. This tannery is said to be on the 
line of the so-called “Underground Rail- 
way,” running from slave territory to the 
Adirondack Mountains, and to which many 
a slave owes his freedom. The writer has 
a curly maple cane made from a plank of 
the table on which John Brown used to 
tan the hides.” 
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“Af ter Summer Compe Come Hiking Days 


= Breaking Summer camp and going back to school need not end hiking days—there 
+ will be weeks of glorious Fall weather in which to enjoy outdoor life on week-end and 
= over-night hikes. 

Here are suggestions for seasonable equipment you will find useful. The Supply 
Catalog gives full details of other appropriate supplies—consult it whenever in need of 
any Scout equipment. 
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Tent for Short Hik for Cool Fall 
No. 1363. This New Army Style Hike Tent embodies the 
latest improvements and best features of small tent construc- eat er NW WN NY 
‘ tion. Made of heavy khaki duck in the popular “Dog” style YP \\\W\\ As} 
( used in the Army. Tent is divided in two equal parts so that No. 594. SCOUT SWEATER. In Y il | 
3 each half can be rolled up like a blanket and conveniently car- response to many demands an olive 
ried over the shoulders of two boys to evenly distribute the drab sweater has been made available / 
weight. When the two sections are fastened together they for wear with all scout uniforms. An ae r 
form a complete tent with ample room for two boys. A com- all year round convenience for scout- . nt 
pact, durable, well made tent, strongly reinforced throughout, ing, school and general wear Has AN Hn 
ideal for hiking, and one which will afford good standing collar to fit under scout YY, \ 
with fe aa =a weather ——o = o 5 50 coat; two pockets, official buttons ot 
with jointed poles, ropes, etc. Size ” wi F Shippi ight, 3 Ibs. , : aa | 
"long and 3’ 7” high. Shipping weight, 9 Ibs. cet taading 34 ae eee i 
. e same as No. , but = 
New Scout Photos Are made groin sizes, = a 44 inclu- 
sive. ipping weight, : 
Now Ready me BEG sitcancsanens .94.50 
; No. 1089. SCOUTMAS- 
TER’S COMPASS. Brass case 
Don t Lose (C) with silvered metal dial, jew- 
+ . eled needle with stop. A turn 
= } our Way of the compass case sets the 
= “Pathfinder” arrow in the di- | 
= rection of the march, so that 
= se a any deviation from the course 
= may be detected. H 
= Compass Mailing weight, 5 ozs. $1 75 i 
2 See Catalog for other f 
= ompasses i 
Start Saving Now for Next 
No. 3178. ENLARGED SCOUT gee g | 
GRAPHS. Similar in finish to No. 3180 but t 
aigntly —. size : x 10. Forty different V ° ! 
subjects illustrating live scouting activities. t H 
Especially suitable for decoration of Scouts’ aca 10n H 
rooms, troop meeting places, or for Scoutcraft H 
r exhibits. Order by catalog number and title i 
as per list of titles on page 105 of Catalog. q 
a a re re 15c \ 
Commpente act GF 46 ..20c00ccccccsccovess $5.00 ‘ 
No. 1355. KEY BANK. Handsomely made in 
oxidized finish with handle. Size 4” wide, 3” = 
* high. Opens with key at the bottom. Has slot = 
Yl t on one end for coins of any denomination and = 
No. 1354. CELLULOID POCKET BANK, Ap- y aperture for bills only on the other end. A pat- = 
propriately lettered and has official emblem on ented device inside prevents money from being 
the reverse side. Can accommodate $4.00 in shaken out through the slot. A _ considerable 
dimes and mp with a special key which 15c sum may be deposited in this bank. — 75c 
- may be kept by the troop leader. Postpaid. . PIE WHEE, (8 The ci hccicicosvswacscccese 
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Aiuto Whea siSoadster 


AD says every real boy 


should have an Auto- 
Wheel Convertible Roadster. 
It’s a speedy coaster and a 


sturdy roadster combined—the 
best wagon for work or play. 
Have you ever seen an Auto- 
Wheel Convertible Roadster? 
If you haven't, go to the Coast- 
er Wagon Dealers in your 
neighborhood and see if they 
have an Auto-Wheel Convert- 
ible Roadster in stock. You're 
missing a lot of fun if you 
don’t own an Auto-Wheel Con- 
vertible Roadster. It’s abso- 
lutely the newest invention in 
coaster wagons. 


Send for Booklet and Free 
Felt Pennant 


Write us names of three local 
coaster wagon dealers, mentioning 
which one handles the Auto-Wheel, 
and we'll send you a beautiful Felt 
Pennant and full particulars re- 
garding Auto-Wheel Convertible 
Roadster and the popular Auto- 
Wheel Coaster. 


BUFFALO SLED CO. 
141 Schenck St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


(In Canada: Preston, Ont.) 














RABBITS 


PROFITABLE OCCUPATION FOR BOYS 
Tells how to provide for the shortage in meat. 
Our book: “‘The Rabbit; How to Select, 
Breed and Manage the Rabbit and Belgian 
Hare for Pleasure or Profit,’’ by breeders of 
long experience with rabbits. Eighth edi- 
tion, nicely illustrated, enlarged and much 
improved. Price 25 cts. with sample copy of 
the American Poultry Advocate containing 
Pet Stock and Belgian Hare Department. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 263, Syracuse, N. Y. 











. MakeYour Bikea | 
<a, Motorcycle — 


Y The low cost Shaw Attach- | 

ment fits any «bicycle. _ 

Easily | put on. No special tools or knowledge nec- 

essary. Write at once for Free Book, also about 

Shaw Motorbicycle, a complete power bikeatbigsaving. 
SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dept. 223 Galesburg, Kansas. 
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In the Scout Cave 
an The Cave Scout 


oe * BJP 





the huskiest looking bunch I’ve seen in 
a coon’s age! Tanned like leather and 
hard as nails! Where'd you get it? 
“Raising grub to help Uncle Sam lick the 
Kaiser. Don’t you remember, Cave Scout, 
that Yankee Doodle song you wrote for us 
last year, the one with the chorus that goes 
like this: 


Jem CHRISTMAS, fellows, you're 


“ ‘Wallop him with peas and beans, 
Paste , A with potatoes, 
Hammer him with cabbages and 
Soak him with tomatoes!” 


Well, Scouts, I knew you'd do good work 
in this grub campaign, but I’m willing to 
admit that you ets done more than I 
thought you would. We did a lot last year 
but then we were only getting a little prac- 
tice for the really big doings this year. Oh, 
I know what you're up to. Thousands and 
thousands of you giving up your vac ations 
and digging in for all you’re worth. Makes 
a fellow feel good, doesn’t it, to know that 
he is really doing something to help? And 
you'll feel good about it next winter, too, 
when you think that some brave Yank in 
France ts eating a plate of hot beans that 
you tended through the long hot summer, 
and that this same Yank has sugar in his 
coffee because you raised the beets it came 
from. 


v= this has been a bully good summer 
—living a healthy life outdoors, meas- 
uring up to a big job and earning a little 
money into the bargain. But it’s nearly 
over and we will soon be buckling in to 
another year in school. 

“Gee, Cave Scout, I don’t want to go 
back to school this year!” 

Well, what’s the matter? 

“Oh, it doesn’t seem to me it’s the right 
thing to do. You see so many men have 
gone into the army that it is hard for Uncle 
Sam to get people enough to run his fac- 
tories and make the supplies that the boys 
need in the Army and Navy. I know I 
could find something to do that would help. 
Besides I could save my money and buy 
Thrift Stamps and that would help some 
more. I can’t see how I can help my coun- 
try just by going to school.” 

Yes, I think I know how you feel about 
it, and I’ll bet there are hundreds of fel- 
lows here who feel just as you do. How 
about it, Scouts? 

“You bet we do!” 

I'm going to tell you first shot out of the 
gun that I don’t agree with you. Let’s talk 
this thing over. 


HEN Uncle Sam finally gets Kaiser 
Bill by the collar and makes him yell 
for mercy, this war will be only half over. 
The first half consists of the job of rais- 
ing, equipping and training an army and 
licking the Heinies; the second half con- 


| sists of the job of getting the millions of 


soldiers and sailors back to the United 
States and back at peaceful work without 





throwing things out of gear. This last half 
of the job will take a good many years and 
it will be a pretty tough qe to solve. 
In order to solve it, Uncle Sam must have 
plenty of young fellows who know how to 
use their brains. Now our Me ncle Sam has 
a good long head and he knows that he 


can’t have any young fellows with brains , 


enough to solve these knotty problems in 
the future unless his boys go to school now. 
So that is why the Department of Educa- 
tion at Washington is doing everything in 
its power to keep the boys of America in 
school. 

Do you remember what Teddy—excuse 
me, I mean Mr. Roosevelt—told us in Boys’ 
Lare about “making Uncle Sam’s team?” 
That was after we had proved what we 
could do in the line of selling Liberty 
Bonds. Well, I suppose Teddy thought of 
Uncle Sam as the Captain. And all of us 
know that when a fellow is on a team it is 
up to him to follow the Captain’s orders. 
Now, if Captain Sam needed us to work in 
factories instead of going to school, seems 
to me he’d issue orders to that effect. But 
no orders of that kind have come. The or- 
der that has been sent out is this: “Boys, I 
have a big game coming on and I’m de- 
pending on you to win it for me. But you 
must train for this game in order to Be 
Prepared. Go after your school work for 
all you're worth and get ready for the 
call.” 


GUESS every fellow has a spell of think- 

ing that going to school is a waste of 
time. I know the Cave Scout had two or 
three spells, but he always managed to re- 
cover. One thing that helped him was a 
statement made one day by the hired man 
who worked on his Dad's farm. The Cave 
Scout had said something about school being 
a waste of time. The hired man looked the 
Cave Scout straight in the eye and said: 
“When I was just a little bit older than 
you, I was offered a job at a dollar a day. 
I quit school and went to work. That was 
twenty years ago—and I’m a dollar a day 
man yet.” 

Not very many boys will make a foolish 
move if they get the straight dope on a 
proposition, and if any of you are really 
figuring on quitting school, here’s a little 
test I would advise you to try. ” Sei a 
list of a dozen men in your neighborhood 
who you know have gone at least through 
high ‘school. Then ask each one of these 
men this question: “Are you sorry you 
went through school?” When you have 
finished with this list make another of a 
dozen men who you know have never gone 
to school at ell or who dropped out before 
they finished the efghth grade. Then ask 
each one of these men this question: “Are 
you glad you didn’t get an education?” 
Keep track of the answers you get and 
then do a little serious thinking. 


O you know how much your time is 
worth while you are in school? Twenty 
dollars per day! 
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“How the dickens can anybody figure 
that out, Cave Scout?” 


Well, Economists—they’re the fellows | 


who make a special study of such things— 
have records proving that that is the case. 
Here’s the way they go about it. They 
look up the records of, we'll say for in- 
stance, 10,000 men who have not acquired 
an education and find out what their total 
earnings are at fifty years of age. Then 
they get records for 10,000 men who have 
gone through college and figure out thei! 
total earnings at fifty years of age. Then 
they take the difference between these two 
amounts and divide it by the number of 
days these educated fellows spent in schoo: 
and they find that the educated man ac- 
tually earned twenty dollars every day he 
was in school. Easy money, isn’t it, for less 
than six hours’ work? 


E AVE you fellows ever looked through 

a microscope? 

“Sure thing!” 

Well, an education will help a fellow to 
see a million more things than a microscope 
—things that are interesting and things 
that are beautiful. Take electricity, for 
instance. Of course, almost any fellow can 
learn something about it, but its greatest 
wonders are revealed only to the fellow 
who has a trained mind. The science of 
chemistry is just in its infancy and the dis- 
coveries that are still to be made will be 
achieved by educated men. Every other 
field of science—astronomy, zoology, 
hotany—offers possibilities for exploration. 
But these opportunities are open only to 
fellows who are willing to train their minds. 
There are thousands of wonderful books 
that you can never enjoy unless you get an 
education. Why, this old world is a regu- 
lar treasure house of wonders. But the 
fellow without an education misses much of 
them. He lives inside a wall which he can- 
not see through or cannot look over. But 
there is a door through that wall and a key 
to unlock it. The key is EDUCATION. 


6sQAY, Mr. Cave Scout, our troop work 

has been pretty badly busted up this 
summer because so many of our members 
are in the United States Boys’ Working 
Reserve, but they will be back pretty soon 
now and we want to get things ready for a 
big send-off in scout work when they return. 
Have you any suggestions?” 

That’s a bully good idea. Let’s each get 
busy right away on plans to make our first 
big get-together meeting a hum-dinger. 
Why wouldn't it be a good stunt to have it 
outdoors at the end of a hike? First num- 
ber on the program a good camp supper, 
served hot with wood-smoke as an appe- 
tizer. Then an outline of work for the year, 
explained by the scoutmaster. Of course 
the year’s work will vary in different 
troops, but here are a few things that I be- 
lieve every troop can set out to accomplish: 

1. Every scout First Class by June 1, 
1919. 

2. Every scout an Ace Scout. 

3. Every scout registered with local Red 
Cross chapters for volunteer work when- 
ever needed. 

Then, when the regular part of the meet- 
ing is over, the fellows can gather around 
an “Indian” camp-fire while each scout in 
turn tells of the funniest thing that has 
happened to him since school closed last 
June. This part of the program should be 
announced beforehand so that each scout 
will be prepared to tell his story. 

And then, in the morning, report for 
training at the school house as a member 
of Uncle Sam’s team. 

Tue Cave Scout. 
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Complete 8-Piece Boys’ Outtit 


aS DOWN am 


Think of it! You can clothe your ‘ 
boy from head to foot. Send 

only $1.00 along with the coupon 

below and it will bring this com- 

plete 8-piece outfit into your own, 
home for FREE inspection. 


The 8-piece outfit consists of 





1 Trench Norfolk 1 Golf Cap 1 Percale Waist 
1 Pair Sterling Shoes 1 Silk Tie 1 Handkerchief 
2 Pairs Stockings 


New “Volunteer” Norfolk made from durable fancy cas- 
simere. Pretty patterns in gray, blue, brown or green. 
4 outside pockets—2 with flaps and 2 trench style. Mili- 
tary cut back with belt and trench buckle. Good lining in coat. Knickers 
cut full—belt loops, adjustable strap at knee. Sizes 7 to 17. 


Sterling Shoes made from Strong, black gun- percale. Military linked collar. Outside 
metal leather. Flexible fibre soles that out- breast pocket. 

wear leather and safety rubber heels that Reversible Silk Poplin Tie in solid colors. 
make walking easy. Broad toe. Comfort last. Rich shades. 


ety A$ Handkerchief made from soft finished Iris} 
Nobby Fall Golf Cap made from all-wool blue ene ee ee eee ee 
serge. Inner fur band for cold weather. Sizes lawn with neat figured border. 
6% to 7%. 2 Pairs of Fast Black Boys’ Stockings. Rein- 
Neat Waist made from washable fancy striped forced knee. Close ribbed. Good weight. 
Be sure to give size of shoes, cap, and size and color of suit wanted. 

1 Get your boy’s clothes at present prices. If you 
Prepare Now! wait it may be necessary for you to pay considerably more. 
The price is likely to go up any minute. Order at once by No. B-9. Only $1.00 with the coupon 
and the balance in small monthly payments of $2.35 a month. Total price $14.95. 


Six Months To Pay! 


Order this outfit on our liberal credit terms. No need to pay all down to 
get the very latest styles and amazing values in anything you want to wear. We trust honest 
people everywhere. Buy the easy way. Send today for this offering—see for yourself what a 
big advantage it is to use your credit with us. Act at once. 














? . Dept. 2606 ° 
Order Now! | ise Richards Co. wsiei'%. Chicago 
i ° Gentlemen: I enclose...........- as first payment. 
agp igo cng — Please send the Boy’s Outfit No. B-9. Color 
be first come _— served. Mail no DARE oc ccccce Size Suit ........ Size Cap ........ 
the coupon with -00 P. O. order, rder - . i 
fore prices go up! Prices on everything are going = Hove Ourhi, Y can return Tt and get my payment 
mae on 8 oe ee oe dn ng oy ye back.* Otherwise, I will pay advertised terms. 
order NOW! Also get our remarkable free bulletin N 
of men’s, women’s and children’s clothing on credit. DID 65 6 6 0nsnikd oc acocmneadasorp ae dacuieesicnessss 
ELMER RICHARDS co, BAGPESE 2. occ cccccccccccccwcccccccccsccccsscoess 
W. 35th Street, Dept. 2606, Chicago, Ui, es 2 os tnskobacaacecasoacas ree 
mmm: §—|f you want the Bargain Bulletin, whichis Free, put X here [ | 
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18th Edition 


Boy Scouts’ Handbook 





Indispensable to Every Boy Scout and Every Other Boy 


or Man Who Loves the Out-of-Doors 


If you are a Scout—this Handbook will show you How 
to be a Real Scout and How to Earn Merit Badges 








498 Pages. 575 Illustrations. Total Sales of this Handbook over 1,000,000 copies 


A POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ALL OUT- 
DOOR LIFE. Gives new information on Woodcraft, Wild 
Life, Campcraft, Signs, Trail Marks, Signaling, First Aid, 
Life-Saving, New Things to Make, New Games to Play, 
etc., etc. Gives requirements for new grade of Scouts, and 
for all merit badges. The complete program of the Boy 
Scout Movement, and detailed instructions by the most 
famous experts in all lines of scoutcraft. It’s “the most won- 
derful book for boys and all lovers of Nature’s out-of-doors 
ever published.” 


You Want It—And Should Have It And Can Get It Without Charge 


By Special Arrangement, a copy of the NEW HAND- 
BOOK will be sent FREE with BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine, a year’s subscription to which costs $1.50. 


ORDER NOW USE THIS BLANK 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Please send me one copy of the New Revised (18th) Edition of the Handbook for Boys, and 
BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, for one year (12 issues), for which find enclosed $1.50. 


nn OO RN i oe a keene edn ee eee bes RaRe eRe Seeee 


magazine will be sent to sepa- 








rate addresses if requested. IE: 605. 0s'60n 60 dina tines eesased eek anh 





The 1918 Boy Scout Calendar will be included in this offer if acceptance is received promptly. 
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~ A Rootin’ Tooter | 
3 ) 


(Continued from page 7 


entity 


Aavsesnvcersnenennenvncrencaseneenenianeneiay 
the cupboard and smashed up a baiiery 
jar. 

“Don’t know where I am,” grinned 
Reddy, and shifted his gun so it covered 
a window. 


“sé iNG!” A gun flashed again, and 
Reddy shot at the flash. Again the 
shot-gun sent Reddy rolling along the floor, 
and probably saved his life, as a fusillade 
of pistol shots tore splinters along the 
boards where he had lain, though the shots 
came through the open door. Reddy 
pumped another cartridge into the cham- 
ber. By now his fear had vanished. 
“Fooled me,” he grinned. “Stuck his 
hand around the corner of the window and 
shot, and then shot at my flash through 
the door. Ill fool him now.” 


OR a minute or two there was silence, 

and then from the same window came 
another shot. Reddy grinned and covered 
the doorway. Another shot from the oppo- 
site window, but Reddy still grinned and 
bided his time; still covered the door. The 
shooting was wild and the bullets ploughed 
into the walls and ceiling. 

Suddenly a shadow seemed to strike the 
door frame, and a man peered into the 
room, just his hat visible. Reddy cuddled 
his finger around the trigger, but hesitated. 
Was it a man’s head? Reddy was skep- 
tical. Also Reddy was no marksman. 

Suddenly Sloan moved. He seemed to 
try and sit up. Came the crash of a 
pistol, and he slumped back without a 
sound. 

“Dirty dog!” gritted Reddy. “He wasn’t 
dead—and they shot him!” 

The man must have figured that Sloan 
had recovered and put up the fight, be- 
cause he stepped boldly into the doorway, 
and took one long step towards Sloan, 
when Reddy gritted his teeth and pulled 
the trigger. The shotgun roared like a 
cannon, and when Reddy had recovered 
sufficiently to see things clearly, there lay 
a man across the threshold. He had never 
taken the second step inside, and one hand, 
lying where the light struck it, showed 
it clenched around a long pistol, with the 
hammer back. 

Reddy leaned against the desk and tried 
to collect his thoughts. He felt suddenly 
weak and alone. One dead man outside 
and two inside and—and one was his pal. 
He stooped over and lifted Sloan’s head. 
Death was a stranger to Reddy, but he 
knew instinctively that his pal had passed 
onthe man who gave him food and 
friendship, the man who had two little 
girls to live for. 


EDDY realized then that he had killed 

two men. The thought seemed to hit 
him, and he swayed against the desk. Sud- 
denly he thought of the train. No, they 
were not going to wreck it. Flag it! That 
was it. It would stop there ina few min- 
utes, and they would find Sloan dead, and 
find the other two men. He picked up the 
shotgun and laid it across Sloan’s body. 
Why he did that he never knew. 

Just then the train whistled for Devil’s 
Cut. The red light had winked down the 
track, and Reddy heard the crash and 
grind of: wheels as the heavy Overland 
ground down to the little depot. 
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Holding Up the Nation’s Defense 


The telephone played a tremen- 
dous part in this Nation’s mobiliza- 
tion for war. It continues vital to 
the Government's program. 


At the same time it has remained 
at the service of the whole people 
whose demands upon it grow apace 
with that of the Government. 


The public is entitled to the best 
service that it is possible to render. 
But the public has a partnership in 
the responsibility for good tele- 
phone service. 


It takes three to make any tele- 
phone connection :. the person call- 
ing, the company, and the person 
called. Without the co-operation of 
all three the service suffers. 


The telephone company can 
make the connection, but no words 


One Policy 


One System 


can be heard at one end of the 
line which are not properly spoken 
into the transmitter at the other. 
The relation between the speaker 
and the hearer is the same as the 
relation between the orator and his 
audience. It cannot be maintained if 
the orator turns his back to the 
listeners or if the audience is in- 
attentive. 


Telephone traffic must be kept 
moving. Speak distinctly—answer 
promptly—and release the line as 
quickly as possible. Don't continue 
reading when the bell rings. 


These seem little things to ask 
the individual telephone subscriber, 
but when the individual is multi- 
plied by millions all over this coun- 
try, it is easy to see how important 
it is that all should co-operate. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 











Carey Printing Co. 


10th Avenue and 36th Street 
New York 


Printers of BOYS’ LIFE 
and over 40 other Leading 
Publications 























**RED DEVIL’”’ Tools Are 
Real Mechanics’ Tools— 


The same tools used by Machinists, 
Wood-workers, and Electricians—will 


help you make repairs and new things 
as well as they can. 


Red Devil’’ Tools are uncondition- 
ally guaranteed for one year against 
defects in manufacture, and to always 
produce first-class results when prop- 
erly used. 

For sale by all dealers. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc., 
103 Coit St., Irvington, N. J. 




















BOYS--- 


Why Not Own a 
DANDY FOUNTAIN 
PEN? 


You Can Have It with a 
Subscription to Boys’ Life 


Besides the big value 
to you of BOYS’ LIFE 
itself, you may have 
without cost any one of 
the following splendid 
premiums and the new 
1918 BOY SCOUT 
CALENDAR with 
your $1.50 yearly sub- 
scription. 


A Salz 14K Guaranteed 


Fountain Pen 
Fully guaranteed best qual- 
ity. Pen non-leakable, made of 
hard rubber, set with 14K gold 
point pen. Just what everyone 
needs. 


3 Patriotic Books 
for Boys 


Washington, Franklin or 
Lincoln 

Stirring stories of these 
Famous Americans. Each book 
5% x 8 inches; over 200 pages. 
Fully illustrated in color. Sub- 
stantially bound. 

Select the book you like. 


Animal Guide 


of North American Wild Animals. Every 
Boy wants to know all he can about 
OUR NATIVE ANIMALS. 265 Pages. 
Bound in Sack Cloth. 61 Full Page Illus- 
trations. Each animal described by a 
man who knows animals 


A Real Eastman Camera 


Complete, 
compact, 
simple to 
use, this 
machine 
turns out 
a perfect 
little pic- 
ture 1%x 
134 inches 
in size. 


Made 


Scouts of J 


BOYS’ LIFE—The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Enclosed find $1.50, for which send me BOYS’ 
Scout Calendar and 


200 


Name 


Address ..... 





LIFE for One 


All .narges pre 





America. 


Year, Boy 


(Name of Premium) 
paid by you 


Postage -extra. 


specially, with film No. 00, for the Boy 


The Premium, Calendar and Magazine can go to 
separate addresses, if desired. Canadian or Foreign 


Reddy was frightened. A reaction from 
the strain of battle, the fact that men 
would get off that train and ask questions, 
and a desire to be alone caused him to 
want to hide. Ah! the counter! A torn 
and dirty curtain kept some of the dust 
from the shelves underneath where Sloan 
kept occasional packages, and under this 
counter went Reddy, and draped the cur- 
tain over his hiding place. 


| A MURMUR of voices outside, the flash 

i of lanterns, and then “What in thun- 
|der is going on here!” demanded a voice. 
| Two more lanterns bobbed down the plat- 
|form. An excited mixture of conversation 
|eame to Reddy, and then the men with 
lanterns crowded into the office. 

“Dead!” he heard one say. “Frank 
Sloan. Been agent here for quite a while. 
|Lunger. Must have put up some fight.” 
| Reddy peeked out and saw the flash of 
|light on brass buttons as the conductor 
| held his lantern high over the figure at the 
| door. 
| “Holy smoke!” grunted the conductor. 
|“Look who’s here. Let me look at the 
|other. He stepped around the corner, was 
| back in a minute and leaned over the brake- 

man, who was examining Sloan. 

“Dead,” pronounced the brakeman. 
|“Poor old Sloan. Too bad, Jack. He’s 
| got two little kiddies down at Redland. 
| About ten and thirteen. Do you reckon 
|the company will donate anything to 
| them?” 
| “Uh-huh,” grunted the conductor, fuss- 
|ing with the telegraph instrument. “Line 
|must be cut both ways. Reckon the com- 
| pany will help some, Bill, but them kiddies 
| won't starve. One of them outlaws is 
“Hunch” Harkness and the other is Jeff 
Nevins. Wanted dead or alive in so many 
places that I reckon they’re worth about 
| five thousand apiece, and we'll see that 
|Sloan’s kiddies collect. Let’s get the 
| bodies aboard.” 








| EDDY waited until the men had car- 
ried the last body away, and then 
| limped outside. He glanced around, slid 
under a Pullman, and ran as fast as he 
|could to the front end of the train. He 
| located the blind end of the express car, 
| and up on the steps. 

| With searcely a lurch the big mountain 
| Mogul puffed out of Devil’s Cut and 
| roared off down the mountain, while Reddy 
Brant huddled up in his oversized clothes 
and felt tenderly of the place where the 
| gun had knocked another tooth out. 

“Five thousand apiece,” he mumbled, ad- 
justing his suspender nail. “Wonder how 
much that is? When it gets past seven 
times eight are fifty-six it all looks alike 
to me.” 

He sat there and nodded for a while, 
and all at once he straightened up and 
grinned a toothless grin at the flashing pine 
trees. “Gee! Ain’t that the limit? A 
red-headed kid and a sawed-off shotgun 
went right and answered his prayer. Some 
combination,” and Reddy grinned at the 
| bobbing end of the tender and nodded. 

“I’m a rootin’ tooter—me,” he said, and 
leaned back against the steps and went to 
sleep. 





* * * 


This is the first of a series of smashing 
stories by W. C. Tuttle. Watch for the 
next one, fellows. Reddy Brant does some- 
| thing that will— But never mind now. 
| Watch for it. It will appear soon under the 


| 
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Make this Your Best Bicycling Season 


You can do it by insuring smooth, reliable, quick control 
of your mount at all times through the 


Corbin Duplex Coaster Brake 
Corbin strength and sureness of action protect you every- 
where--give you more pleasure, more comfort, more fun. 
What’s more, the Corbin brake is backed by a $10,000,000 
organization--your guarantee of perfect quality. 
Write for Catalog 
Corbin Screw Corporation 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


206 High Street New Britain, Conn. 


Vian 


Corbin Control 
leans 
Safety Assured 





















THE ARMY BUGLE—$5.00 . 





put sand 
Bb. Lacquered 
Finish. 











The United States Government has ordered thou- 
sands of these Bugles of us for use in the New 
National Army. 

It has the Olive Drab Finish which is lacquered 
and will not tarnish. 


THE ARTILLERY BUGLE—$5.00 





High 
Brass 
Polish, 
or Sand 
Blast 
Lacquered 
us Finish. 
This model i 
7 a ots 2 great favorite among the best 
Select your Bugle and send us $5.00 and we will 
ship you a Bugle on a three-days-trial. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money refunded. 

THE F. MILLARD COMPANY, INC. 

Manufacturers, 
Plymouth, Michigan. 





Built 
in 
G&F. 




















Bugles $5.50 





Built in G with Slide to F. 
Polished Brass Finish. 


This Bugle is a favorite with Boy Scouts, as 
it can be used in combination with other brass 
band instruments. It is built regularly in high 
pitch but will be furnished in low pitch when 
it is desired to be used with other instruments 
in low pitch. 

Upon receipt of $5.50 we will ship Bugle 
subject to three days’ trial. If it is not found 
entirely satisfactory return the Bugle and we 
will immediately refund your money. 

Weight packed, 4 Ibs. When postage is in- 
cluded we will ship by parcel post. 


J. W. YORK & SONS 
Manufacturers of 
Band Instruments 
GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 











MAKEMONEY RAISE GUINEA PIGS 
alt raise. 

D raise—very peotitable~-bie demand, 

better than poultry or squabs. Particulars, 











title of “The Go Getters.” 





contract, booklet how to raise FREE 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO., 3111 Grand 


Ve. 
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re “The Fishing Mascot 


(Continued from page 10) 
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bloater! And he chawed clean through me | 
bloomin’ hide!” 

Then the artillery would begin again or a | 
machine gun would break loose. Every few | 
minutes a star-light would go up from the | 
Germans’ trenches, and, oh! it was a lovely | 
sight as it sent a soft glow over all the ugly 
shell holes. It was like watching fireworks 
at home on a holiday, only the air smelled 
better at home, for there weren’t any dead 
bodies lying about. Whenever a star-light | 
went up I could see some of those bodies. 

When my legs grew stiff from standing | 
still looking over the sand bags, I marched 
back and forth along the firing step. A 
guard can do that, but it’s none too safe, | 
for you never know when the Germans will | 
get busy. I had heard of a night guard 
who was taking a little walk to stretch his 
legs, when a Hun crept up and knocked him | 
on the head just as he made the turn in his | 
beat, and I couldn't help thinking that the | 
same thing might happen to me. 

WO hours of it brought my lay-off, | 

and I got a little sleep till the sergeant | 
rapped me up with a biff on the sole of my 
foot. Then back again to the firing step. 
Nothing to do but stand there looking over 
the sand bags wondering whether a sniper 
would get me. More likely it would be a 
machine gun, for it was too black for 
snipers. A sniper is a wonder when the 
moon is up or the stars bright and the air 
clear, but dark nights put him out of busi- 
ness, and I felt lucky for that. Snipers or 
no, a guard has to keep his helmet over the 
top more or less. 

Except when the star-lights went up, I 
could see just about as far as our wires. 
Just in front of me something black was 
swinging against them. It was a dead 
Hun with his head hanging down. How 
long he had been there I don’t know, but I 
got a strong whiff of him every time the 
breeze came toward me and he couldn’t 
have been a newcomer. 

The worst thing about night sentry-go is 
the trouble a lad has keeping awake. If 
you go to sleep and the sergeant catches 
you—ow! They could shoot a man for 
doing that, and no matter how lucky he may 
be he never gets off easy. But I couldn’t 
help getting sleepy. I tried to keep awake 
by walking, but as soon as I would come 
back to my perch I would begin to nod 
again. And then I dropped off. 





I didn’t know anything more till I heard 
a low whistle. That brought me wide 
awake with a jump. I had been standing 
up, leaning against my gun, but I may have 
been snoring for all I knew. It gave me 
an awful scare. For a second I didn’t know 
whether the whistle had come from the 
sergeant or a German, but either way would 
have been bad enough. I thought I was 
done for. Then from somewhere down in 
the trench came a whisper: 

“Whisht! Wake up, mascot!” 

So it wasn’t either the sergeant or a Hun, 
eer I was safe. I kept wide awake after 
that. 


(To be continued in October Boys’ Lire) 





The Bike—the Boy—and the Dog! 


You can’t beat that combination for friendship, fun 
or a frolic. School’s out. Away, away to work or play. 
And so our hero mounts his trusty steed and calling for his 
doggy friend they “beat it” like the wind. 


To ride a bike equipped with a 





“*The Brake that Brought the Bike Back’’ 


is to double the pleasure and halve the work which makes bicycling such a glorious 
and ‘or and girls — yes, and grown-ups, too. 





So be sure your new bike is equipped with a New Departure Coaster Brake, or ask your 
dealer to put this wonderful device on your old bike. He will gladly do it. 


NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING CO. 
BRISTOL, CONN. 
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“All Play It 10 Days Free 


4 
1 oe send you a any ¢ Folpenbia benes instro- 
bi instrument 
back. If you decide to buy, paya 
Write Today! Send your name and ad 
in fall color. The booklet ie FREE. Pp nee BE 


Harry B. Jay Co., Dept 1646, 542 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 

















An Eagle Patrol 


Troop 1 of Tarpon Springs, Florida, has 
a full patrol of Eagle Scouts. They say 
their troop is one of the best in the country, 
and with a patrol of Eagles, we certainly 
will let them get away with that brag. 
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RAISE BELGIAN HARES t% 


HUGE PROFITS ecasil ya and i san eta He 








furnish stock and 

Sook "Fortunes 5 ioe: Nothing free. 
WATIONAL ayy FUR ASSOCIATION 

Dest. 80 MILWAUKEE, WIS». 
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—TRY 3 IN ONE FREE 


**Attention!”” We want every Boy Scout 
and every other boy in America to give 3-in- 
One a good hard test, absolutely free. 


Write today for a generous free sample and | 
the valuable free 3-in-One Dictionary. 3-in- 
One has been for over 17 years the leading 
bicycle oil. It makes all bearings run much 
easier and prevents wear—cuts out all dirt and 
never gums or clogs. It cleans and polishes, 
prevents rust on all metal parts. 


3-in-One is also the best gun oil. It oils 
exactly right trigger, hammer, break joint— 
cleans and polishes barrels, inside and out; 
polishes the stock like new, too. 






















Always use 3-in-One on your ice and roller 
skates, fishing reels, scroll saws, golf clubs, 
cameras and ev ery tool youown, A few drops 
does the work, 3-in-One will keep your catcher’s | 
gloves soft and lasting, also 
prevents rust on your catcher’s 
mask, 


3-size bottles at all good 
stores: 15c, 25e and 50c. (The 
50c size is the economical size.) 


Write for the free sample 
today. 


e 3-in-One Oil Co. 


155 ELB. Broadway, N. Y. 
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FARM BOYS! 
Make Quick Money 
By Trapping For 


Taylor 


Let us help you get soar gram for biggest 

season America has ever known ar 4 

createdterrific demand forall kinds of furs and 
rces are the pighest on record. Enlist asa 
rapper tc Traps, showing pictures of 

animals in wy: together with all 

necessary ee includirg use 

of Ce. Smoke Torpedo rpedo sent i 


‘E. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


225 Fu iz. SteLOUIS, Mo 





OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 

The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 

Choice Stock For Sale 

OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders 
of Airedale Terriers 
in the World 


Dept. G, La Rue, Ohio 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70 page oo, Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, ‘‘Its Cause and Cure.’’ It tells how 
cured myself after stammering and J. well ‘ years. 


ENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 1150 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Boy Scours—ALL Boys 


Official News 


What Every Scout Wants to Know 
linia from page 31) 


} Scouts 
Read this is self explanatory, should be 
Letter read by every scout. As a bit 





of official news it contains mat- 
ters of great importance to scouts in every 
corner of the country: 
“August 2nd, 
“Hon. Edward Swann, 

“District Attorney, 

“Criminal Courts Bldg., 
“New York City. 
“My Dear Mr. Swann: 

“T find that Mrs. Allison was mistaken in 
giving the name of Leonard Knox. The 
boy she referred to is Edward Leonard, a 
duly registered member of Troop 3 of 
Elmhurst. I find that there are four other 
boys who claim to be members of our 
organization who were used by Mrs. Alli- 
son. We have not sufficient data to verify 
whether they are registered scouts or not. 

“T also find, as stated to you, these boys 
did not undertake the work of selling dolls 
with the knowledge or approval of any of 
our officials. In fact, Mrs. Allison when 
she ’phoned to 73 Madison Avenue, the of- 
fice of the Manhattan Council, was definite- 
ly informed that it was contrary to the 
rules of the Boy Scouts of America to use 
scouts for the handling of funds, no mat- 
ter how worthy the enterprise may be. 
She promised that if any boys could be 
made available, she would have each scout 
accompanied by an adult who would handle 
all the money. She was told that no boys 
were available for such service, and the 
matter was left in that way. 

“Later it appears that Mrs. Allison per- 
sonally invited Edward Leonard, who had 
stopped ‘to look in a window where the 
dolls were on exhibition, to come into the 
store, and she persuaded him to help in the 
sale of the dolls. The other boys were se- 
cured in a somewhat similar manner and 
not with the co-operation or approval of 
any scout official. 

“Mrs. Allison has talked with me on the 
*phone today, and I should frankly state 
that I am inclined to believe from what 
she said, and from the inquiries I have 
made of Mr. Arthur Williams, an official 
of the War Camp Community Service, that 
she has acted in good faith but in total 
ignorance and disregard for what is best 
for boys and for the safety of the public 
in Greater New York in utilizing boys in 
such an enterprise. 


1918. 


The « accompanying * fatten r, W hich 


Sunvanecenerecenine 


“Certainly we will appreciate your co- 
operation in having it understood by the 
general public that scouts are not permitted 
to handle cash. Attention is invited to an 
extract from our By-Laws covering this 
subject. 

“Even in our Liberty Loan and War Sav- 
ing Stamps Campaigns where the activity 
of our scouts is in direct response to re- 
quests from President Wilson and the 
Treasury Department Officials, as shown in 
“Exhibit B” hereto attached, provision has 
carefully been made so that cash could not 
be handled by scouts. In our War Savings 
Stamp Campaign, through the use of the 
red post card hereto attached, “Exhibit C,” 
following the plan worked out by the Post 
Office Department and the Treasury De- 
partment, we are securing orders averaging 
from $100,000 to $300,000 a day in the 
sale of Thrift and War Savings Stamps. 

“The scout’s duty is completed when the 
card is signed. The Post Office Depart- 
ment does the rest. The postmaster de- 
livers the stamp and collects the money 
and as is explained in the pamphlet here- 
with, “Exhibit D,” a very definite plan has 
been worked out for making awards to 
scouts who shown unusual ability in this 
sort of campaign. 

“Two of the boys used by Mrs. Allison 
have been in to see me, and I have given 
them to understand very definitely that 
they have violated the 7 Meenas | rules 
of our organization, and I am taking the 
matter up with their scoutmasters in or- 
der that they may be dealt with appropri- 
ately. 

“I am convinced that they have acted in 
good faith but it is none the less clear that 
they have done wrong in not conferring 
with their scoutmaster or other scout offi- 
cial. I shall also take steps to immediately 
warn the 15,000 scouts and scout officials 
in Greater New York of this incident, and 
urge their hearty support in an effort to 
co-operate with you in bringing to an end 
the unwise use of boys and girls in the 
solicitation and handling of cash in any 
form in and about New York City. 

“IT am quite sure that those who are giv- 
ing leadership to all the war work enter- 
prises fully approve the principles involved, 
and will be glad to co-operate with you. 

“Sincerely and cordially yours, 
James E. West, 
Chief Scout Executive. 








World Brotherhood 
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ELLOWS, the secretary of the Brother- 

hood has received a letter from Mr. 
George D. Braden, who is in charge of 
Y. M. C. A. physical work in Italy, asking 
for the names of boys in the United States 
who will correspond with Italian boys. 
Mr. Braden thinks this is a fine opportunity 
for us to learn tg know the boys of Italy. 
We agree with him and have sent him a 
list of some two hundred of your names. 
We had to pick them more or less at ran- 
dom out of our file, and while we included 
all the boys, as far as we could find them, 
who were registered as wanting to write 
to Italian boys, we also may have sent the 
names of some of you who may not be so 
anxious to write to Italy. But Italian boys 





are well worth knowing, you may be as- 
sured of that; Italian scouts have done 
some wonderful war work, just as_ the 
Italian Army has astonished the world 
by its feats. Here’s a chance for you to 
learn how war conditions have affected this 
sunny land. 

If you should receive a letter from an 
Italian boy, then, you will understand how 
it has come to you; and if by any chance or 
for any reason you do not care to carry 
on such a correspondence, do not fail to 
send the letter on to the Brotherhood, so we 
can forward it to a boy who does want an 
Italian friend. 

The rules of the Brotherhood will be pub- 
lished again in a later issue. 
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(Continued — “— 24) 
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(And back home a sae army of scouts 
is learning the art—I suppose—of clearing 
up ground for a camp, laying out the var- 
ious utility tents, seeing to sanitation, 
constructing log cabins, digging wells, 
bridging streams, signalling, mapping; how 
about it, scouts, are you making the most 
of your chance?) 





TRANGE FIND BY SCIENTIST. 
An archaeologist, Dr. William Gates, 


of Cleveland, recently returned from Mex- 
ico, brought with him among other inter- 
esting objects photographs of a gigantic 
wireless station which he discovered on an 
island off the coast, used, he was told, by 
agents of Germany. . 
the Boy Scouts of 


Boys’ Life 
y Bann th It is the 


official magazine of that great organization 
and is devoted to the best interests of 
EVERY BOY IN AMERICA. 

It is packed full of the finest stories for 
boys; stories with plenty of excitement in 
them, plenty of fun of the right sort; stories 
about camping, woodcraft, handicraft, scout- 
ing, trailing, signaling, baseball, football, 
basketball, animals—in fact, every sport, 
recreation or activity in boys’ life, presented 
for the entertainment of all boys. 

Its stories are written by the greatest “boy 
story” writers.“ Every issue profusely illus- 
trated, with colored cover, sketches by fa- 
‘mous artists, and photographs from all over 
the world 

It contains what every Scout wants to know 
about Scouting, and instructions that help 
Scouts to pass their tests. 

The subscription price is $1.50 a year; 
single copies, 15 cents. 

fOstuye.—cvouse w all parts of the United 
States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippines is ptepaid by us. Subscribers 
in Canada must add 10 cents to yearly sub- 
scription price for postage; foreign subscrip- 
tion requires 25 cents extra. 





the Boy Scouts’ Maga- 
ge is issued monthly 








Renewals If the magazine arrives with 


a renewal order blank en- 
closed it means your subscription has ex- 
pired. Address on the wrapper indicates the 
month with which your subscription ends. 
Tear off this address and send it in with 
the price of a renewal subscription, and you 
will not miss a copy. 


Why BOYS’ LIFE 
“Ads” Are Reliable 


All advertisements published in Boys’ Lrrr 
are carefully investigated and approved by 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America, 





The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
ments of articles, books and propositions 
which we believe will be not only of in- 
terest to the readers of Boys’ Lire, but worth 
while for the boys to have. 


In every case the article advertised is first 
submitted for examination, as evidence that 
all claims made with reference to it are as 
represented, 


The readers of Boys’ Lrre likewise have 
a responsibility, and in their dealings with 
our advertisers should be not only consider- 
ate, but scrupulously careful to have all of 
their dealings harmonize witk Scout standards, 
and thus reflect credit upon the Boy Scout 
Movement. 


Scout Masters and Scout Troops 





100 100 
Glass Slides Film Slides 
Weigh 20 lbs. Weigh 6 ozs. 


ITH a TOURISCOPE you can increase the local interest in 

Scout Work among parents and boys; put more pep in the 
boys of your troop and at the same time reduce greatly or entirely 
your financial problems. 


“At Home and Abroad”—A new film-slide roll just released. A 
thrilling story of the Y. M. C. A. Boys and the war. Secure the use 
of your church or hall, push the sale of tickets and the community 
will fill your building. This will boost the work of the Scouts and 
the red triangle boys and help win the war. 

One or two lectures will reimburse your troop for the original cost of a 
TOURISCOPE. 

THE TOURISCOPE projects non-inflammable film slides of superior photo- 
graphic quality, also GLASS SLIDES of standard size. 


The operation is simplicity itself. The film slides come wound on a spool. 
This spool is placed in the machine and moved across the objective lenses 
by a simple manual movement which not only changes the pictures but sets 
into operation an automatic shutter which dissolves one picture into the other. 


tion of “still” pictures. 


you may want to lecture on. 
every film rented. 


of assistance to you in your scout work. 





Burton Holmes Travelettes Cover the World 


The world’s foremost traveler, photographer and lecturer, Burton Holmes, has 
granted the Touriscope Company exclusive use of his large and popular collec- 
Mr. Holmes has traveled the four corners of the 
globe, his collection is the finest in existence and covers almost any subject 
A complete written lecture wii. be sent with 
We also expect to release special films shortly on Scout 
Work which will be very helpful to every scout troop. 4 


Write us today for complete information on THE TOURISCOPE and the many ways it can be 
Its use should be included in your fall and winter program. 


GEO. W. BOND, Sales M¢gr. 
TOURISCOPE COMPANY 


14 W. Washington St., Chicago 























Build a modelof this Curtiss Military 
Tractor Used in the U S. Army 





Build 
and Fly 





A beauty indeed—no other wheel 
in the world like it! Raciest, 


a tan ers | = 

M uy. uar. 5 yrs. by the larges 

W cuctuasye cycle house in Amer- 

odel ar Aeroplanes ica. 18 big features, including— 

and learn the principles of Aviation. We furnish $10 Firestone Bluse 
accurate “IDEAL” Scale Drawings and Building Non-Skid Tires 

and Flying Instructions that show how to build 3- austen. “Haas! gris: spectal 

foot models of War-famous Aeroplanes that will orgtusive es: age 

look and fy just like real man-carrying m — coaster brake; motorbike mm, 

front fork, handlebar my 


Send for DRAWINGS and INSTRUCTIONS Right Away 
Rien & Menopi Tractor 2 5C Wright Biplane 
Nieu Pp aon ol ™ Curtiss Flying Boat 
Taube | loan (7 or ach $0) Cecil Peoli Racer 
Send 5c for our 48-page Aeroplane Catalogue about 
Mode! Aeroplanes, Supplies, Prices, etc. Send Now. 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Warren St. and West Broadway, New York 


Beautiful 
— inc 
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1 first. Keep it or oa at our oes. 


pres: dashing color desi 
actory direct; wholesale pric ce. 
STAND, TOOLS, BAG—FREE 
And Black Beauty is vours on 
the easy plan of a small deposit 
t accep ance, then $l a we 
NO MONEY—see the 
Ried 
Full details in Catalog. WR 
XD CYCLE CO., (Est. 22yrs.) Best C35 PRILA. 
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STAMPS 





|No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approvai of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service.] 





Hiere’s a chance for you to fill that gap in your stamp 
album 
Use our approval sheets which contain stamps of partic- 


ular countries or stamps of rare varieties to help you | 


select an interesting set. 
Write us today, giving the name of some responsible 
person and we will — you several approval sheets of 
the stamps you wan 

SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
127 Madison Avenue New York 





Peru, 
Spico, Ceylon, Java, ete., and ‘Album, 
HW 1000 finely mixed, 45¢; 60 different U. S., 
= 1000 hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 per 
t List Free. I buy stamps. 
c. STEGMAN, 595! Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 
150 Different Foreig 130. 


S N A P Ss 65 Different U. 8S. inctuding 


$1 and $2 revenues, for tle. With each order we give 
free our pamphlet which tells ‘“‘How to Make a Collec- 
tion Properly 

EEN CITY STAMP & COIN CO., Roo 
604 Race Street Cincinnati, 








m 35 
Ohio 





* China, Peru, Bo- 
300 Foreign Stamps. {tir Epyot, ete. 
and 32-page list, all for 10c. 25 diff. Mexico x9 
inch album, 5c. 25 diff. stamps from 25 ifterent coun. 
tges given free to applicants for approvals. 

ORGE B. LINN COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





“TEAM-WORK’”—+every scout knows its 

value; we apply it to 
stamp collecting; write and ask us—we’ll tell you 
how, and send you some stamps on approval that’ll 
make your eyes stick out. CONCORD STAMP 
CLUB, Box 3, Concord, N. H 


OLD COINS Wanted—$2 to $500 BACH paid for 
hundreds of old Coins. Keep all 
money dated before 1895 and send TEN cents for our 





Guar- 
COIN 


Showin, 
CLARK 


New Ilis’td Coin Value Book, size 4x7. 
anteed prices. Get Posted At Once. 
CO., Box 10, Le Roy, N. Y. 


TAMPS —60 different stamps, 3c postage; 10 
different foreign CC 15c; 30 Sweden 
stamps, i0c. Lists free. We buy old stamps. 
Toledo Stamp Co. Dept. B Teledo, Ohio 








Approval Selections at 70°, Discount 


Reference required. Boy Scout semeonte sufficient. 
U. 8. precancels and Foreign Revenues at %ec each. 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dep’t K, Hanover, Penna. 


cents worth of stamps (entalegne 
Bo uf all applicants Wat. iF REE 
ROYAL APPRO 
enclose ir ~*4y for return postage 
Royal Stamp Co., » 422 N. 52nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS, Big list, Coupons, 

Hinges, etc., free to Approval Applicants, for name, ad- 

on 2 collectors, 2e postage. U. T. K. STAMP CO., 
ica, 











STAMPS. 105, China, etc., 
3000 bargains, 2c. Album 
stps. of world 12c. Agts. 50%. 

Sta. A9, Boston, Mass. 


stp. dictionary and list 
(500 pictures), 3c. Cata. 
A. BULLARD & CO., 





STAMPS FREE 61 all different stamps from 
all countries, free. Postage 

3c. Mention this paper. 2 oo -_ If possible 

send names 2 collectors. We buy stam 

QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 





FREE 65 ~~ postage 3R.* to approval eget. 
cants, post mye 3c. rom all of 
the world, {0c. MICH ev. 5602 Prairie, Chicago 





Coins, Stamps, Indian Relics Exchanged for 
United Profit Sharing Coupons. Booklet for Stamp. 


COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


25 STAMPS ! from 19 1 opuatsien. 25 —_— 


and hinges, 10c. WRIGHT, “7 Court St.. Boston, Mass. 








FREE 5 unus < _—— Colonies to Approval Applicants. 
EDWIN BatLey, FarRMINGDaLe, N. Y. 





All For—20 different stamps from 20 different countries. 
5 Cents 10 different South American, 2 different Malay 
(Tigers) FOYE STAMP CO., Detroit, Mich. 





FREE ; 30 stamps, postage 3c. Stamp catalog, 2 books, 
=. Big Packet, album, stamps, hinges, etc., 8c. 
STAMP CO., Wakefield, Mass 





STAMPS SO rea M Tae, Brazil, 


Cuba, M q@|has put forth a new airplane adhesive. 





Real News for Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES 


dovvermrsusnemm sine 








HE Government has discontinued the 

printing of the 24-cent red, white and 
| blue stamp bearing the picture of an 
| Army airplane. The reason is that, as the 
|editor announced last month, the tax on 
mail carried by airplane has been reduced 
to 16 cents an ounce. To prepay this lower 
rate the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 


This 16-cent stamp is green, and the size, 
design and perforation are unchanged. Of 
the 24-cent label 2,135,000 copies were 
printed, the Postmaster General announces, 
and it is a question whether this supply will 
be regarded as sufficient to meet the needs 
of philately. In time the used specimens, 
fewer in number than those uncancelled, 
may be worth more than the unused copies. 

So far as the Postmaster General knows 
at the time this is written, only 100 of the 
24-cent stamps with the airplane inverted 
reached the public’s hands. Other sheets 
were found among the stock at the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, but they have 
been destroyed. If no more inverts are dis- 
covered, this oddity will go down in phila- 
telic history as one of the world’s rare 
stamps. Of course there is no possibility 
that the new 16-cent will appear with the 
airplane inverted, because, being entirely of 
one color, it was printed from a single 
plate, instead of two plates as was neces- 
sary for the 24-cent. 

The remainders of the 24-cent will con- 
tinue to be of use on ordinary package mail 
until the supply is exhausted, and the new 
16-cent also may be placed on packages, 
and on double-weight special delivery and 
registered letters, as well as on airpost 
letters. 





i is interesting to know that postmasters 
have been placing, with a rubber stamp, 
on the backs of airpost mail franked with 
the new 16-cent, the following caption: 
“Send a letter by airplane, especially to one 
‘over there.’ It will be a real treat.” What 
is the reason for this? Probably it repre- 
sents an endeavor by the Government to 
popularize the use of the airplane post, 
which is certain to be extended in coming 
|months to all parts of the country. The 
public is urged to mail letters, via airplane, 
addressed to our soldiers abroad, hundreds 
of thousands of whom left their own land 
before the new mail service was inaugur- 
ated. The caption is interpreted, too, as 
forecasting the establishment, eventually, 
of a trans-oceanic airplane post! When 
this day arrives, the rate for this long 
passage will not be as low as 16 cents an 
ounce, and so an airplane adhesive of high 
denomination is in prospect. 

Thus postage stamps are telling the 
story of the development of the use of 
flying machines in the carrying of the mails, 
just as earlier American adhesives have 
served to illustrate letter-transportation by 
pony and rider, stage coach, steamship, 
train, messenger boy and bicycle! 

In addition to the proposed airposts men- 
tioned on the August page, a firm in Spain 
has applied to the Spanish Government for 
the privilege of carrying mail on these ma- 
chines throughout that country and between 
Madrid onl the Balearic Islands. If 
authorization is granted, the firm plans to 





FREE! packet of stamps to applicant for approvals. 
100 mixed stamps, 10c. Fred 
209 Genesee St., 
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Goldenbaum, 
Trenton, N. J. 


issue stamps with the Government’s ap- 
proval for use in this air service. 








One of the most interesting of coming 


war stamps—perhaps it has already ap- 
peared—is an adhesive being issued in 
Cuba to aid in raising funds to purchase 
equipment for aviators who are being re- 
cruited in the island republic and sent over- 
seas for service on the Western Front. In 
1914 Cuba put forth a 10-cent dark blue 
special delivery label with a picture of an 
airplane. This is being printed now in 
three colors, and surcharged in red with 
“Guerra 1917. Francia Cuba”. This label 
will sell at an equivalent of about 20 Amer- 
ican cents. “Guerra” is Spanish for “war”, 
and 1917 was the year in which Cuba be- 
came an ally of France. 


War Sramp Co.iections 


ISE collectors will retain all war 

stamps, particularly those occupation 
and provisional adhesives issued during the 
early days of the conflict. The prices of 
many of these are rapidly advancing. Do 
not use your duplicate war labels for 
trading purposes to-day; to-morrow they 
will be worth more. 

In a booklet called “Stamp Collections 
for War Museums”, which Mr. Fred. J. 
Melville, president of the Junior Philatelic 
Society of Great Britain, has written, the 
author, addressing organizers of war-stamp 
sections of war museums, says: 

“Well-advised expenditure on such ex- 
hibits will be in the nature of a safe invest- 
ment and a valuable property, for the 
stamps are in practically every case re- 
stricted to governmental issue, the supplies 
are limited, and the demand from collec- 
tors is increasing.” 

Mr. Melville urges that “a collection of 
the stamp issues necessitated by the war is 
a proper addition to the exhibits i in national 
and local war museums.” The exhibits, he 
points out, “will have the advantage over 
many war-like trophies in the fact that they 
will tell a great deal about the war in a 
very small compass; an entire collection of 
war stamps need occupy no more space 
than a single battered gun or a broken 
Prussian helmet.” 


iy is to be regretted that one or another of 
the great American museums has not set 
about the task of assembling a war stamp 
exhibit for the benefit of future genera- 
tions. As Mr. Melville calls attention, war 
labels “will tell of the heavy heel of the 
Prussian upon Belgium and Poland, and 
the Austrian hoof in Serbia and Montene- 
gro; they will tell of great adventures in 
ships that sail upon the sea, and those that 
lurk beneath; they will mark the sealing of 
great compacts between mighty powers, 
they will tell of food and famine and the 
shortage of things, and they will tell of old 
kings thrown down and new kings set up.” 

The many reasons for the appearance of 
war stamps have been chronicled by the 
editor during the past twenty months on 
these pages, and these are graphically set 
forth in Mr. Melville’s volume, which, con- 
stituting a brief history of the labels, serves 
as an authoritative guide to persons inter- 
ested in creating public collections of them. 
To such persons, the author proffers his 
own services and those of the J. P. S. in 
any movement which may be inaugurated 
along this line. Sooner or later without 
doubt this valuable work will be done. 
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Me and Bill 
(Continued from page 12) 


: 
HAUT 


all four boys scanned the shore and the 


surface of the glassy waters. 


“They are probably waiting behind some 


tree to jump out at the last moment,” 
growled Dick. “Make for that tree on the 
big rock. There’s the natural landing. We 
can tie up there.” 

“Let’s jump right in,’ suggested Sam, 
when the landing was made. 

“It wouldn’t count,” advised Jack. 
“We'll get the duffle out first. If they’re 
hiding to jump in the last moment, let 
them. You know there’s a chance that 
they are not here. Let’s not be foolish.” 

They pulled the hamper from under the 
seat, and all four lifted it to the edge of" 
the launch. 

“Gosh! it’s sure heavy!” grunted Sam. 
“Give it a shove.” 

With grunts the four pushed the basket 
up on the ledge and out of the way, a 
little forward of the bow, then started 
to undress. 


T that instant there was a rustle of 








leaves to the north. Bowlegged 
Sam was facing the other way, pulling 
his shirt over his head like a gas-mask. 
A black form shot through the hoop of his 
legs. It must have touched the hooded 
Sam, for he let out a howl of terror and 
tumbled in a heap, struggling to get his 
head free. 

Kaiser paid no attention to the crew of 
the U-2, but trotted up to the hamper bal- 
anced perilously on the edge of the pool. 
He sniffed, gave a joyous bark, and 
jumped on top. The hamper wavered, then 
rolled over as three half-clad campers with 
shouts of consternation made a wild scram- 
ble to head it off, Sam being too weak to 
move. 


— cover opened as the basket hit the 
water with a splash, and out tumbled 
something that was not a tent. Kaiser 
landed in the water at the same time; and 
up beside the paddling dog came a drip- 
ping, spluttering red head. 

From four surprised boys came a volley 
of exclamations. 

“Puh!” coughed the subject of all the ex- 
citement, clearing his throat and nose of 
water. But all the liquid in Lake George 
could not stop Kelly’s tongue for long. 
“Hang you, Kaiser, dat ain’t the way I 
calec’lated to go in for me swim.” 

“But where’s Bill?” yelled Jack. 

“Don’t wait dinner for Bill,” answered 
Johnnie, scrambling up on the bank. The 
minute we got out of sight, he’s rowed 
right back, put up our little old tent and 
crawled in for a snooze. He was awful 
tired. For a short cut to the easy life, 
leave it to Bill... .” 


OHNNIE stopped speaking. His eyes 
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had lit upon a piece of paper held down 
by a stone almost at his feet. He picked 
it up. It was a note addressed to himself. 
“My Dear Pal: Plans changed just a 
little bit. As I was rewing back, along 
came the Stranger. I knew the chauffeur 
who runs it for the owner and he stopped 
to speak to me. I’m all worn out so don’t 
think I could cook my own meals. I’m 
going down to Pearl Point where we are 
to pick up the owner’s daughter. You'll 
find all the stuff we took out of the ham- 
per about fifty feet from here straight 
east. Her name is Georgia Carter. Bri.” 
Johnnie’s face was a study. 
“Yare,” he repeated solemnly, “for a 
short cut to the easy life, I guess we can 


















leave it to Bill.” 
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and inaccurate for the succeeding quarter 
of an hour. 

At about eight thousand yards the: real 
music began. It was then about two-thirty- 
five and the cruiser was approximately one 
hundred and twenty miles south-west of 
Bermuda. To the enemy went first blood, 
for a shell burst on deck forward of the 
bridge, carrying away part of that struc- 
ture and damaging a range finder. But 
after that it was the Gyandotte’s battle. 
The enemy’s after-deck was raked clean five 
minutes after the main action started and 
she was repeatedly hulled during the ensu- 
ing fifty minutes. As long as possible she 
kept up full speed, but at a few minutes be- 
fore three those on the cruiser observed that 
she had begun to list slightly to starboard. 
Coincidently her speed diminished and in a 
short while the Gyandotte was able to open 
up with her secondary battery. 

Number Four gun played its part in the 
game and Nelson, passing fifty-pound 
shells until the perspiration rolled from his 
face and trickled down his bare arms, ex- 
perienced a savage exaltation as word came 
of hits. It was hard, fast work. Number 
Four barked with scarcely a let-up for 
most of the fifty-odd minutes that the en- 
gagement lasted and Nelson found himself 
working without conscious effort, mechani- 
cally lifting and handling the heavy shells 
as though he were only a cog in a machine. 

The Gyandotte didn’t escape unscathed, 


for the enemy scored seven hits during the | 


battle. But less than an hour after the action 
had begun, the enemy ship signalled surren- 
der. She was then in a sinking condition, with 
her starboard rail well under water. Firing 
ceased at three minutes past four and the 
Gyandotte, her men waving and cheering, 
steamed slowly toward the defeated enemy 
and began to lower her boats. 


Cuapter IX 


Orr ror Foreign Waters 


HE captured steamship proved to be 

the Mahlow, before the war a French 
passenger ship plying between Marseilles 
and Spanish ports under the name of the 
Golfe du Lion. She was of some thirty- 
seven hundred tons, armed with small cali- 
bre guns in profusion. 

About half of her complement were 
taken aboard the cruiser and the rest 
were taken care of by the United States 
gunboat Hastings, which appeared shortly 
after the surrender. The Mahlow had 
twenty-two dead and a score injured, while 
aboard her adversary eight had been killed 
and nine wounded. Of the dead five were 
of the crew of Number One gun and the 
rest were of the engineering force. The 
raider was hopelessly battered and sank 
about six o'clock, rolling over like a dead 
whale just before she went under. 


T Norfolk, after the prisoners had been 

taken ashore, the Gyandotte underwent 
repairs and lay in the harbor four days 
with steam up. 

Norfolk was a busy scene just then and 
scarcely a day passed that didn’t witness 
the arrival or departure of one or more 
warships. There were submarines there, 
toe, and Nelson often wondered if Martin 
Townsend was aboard one of them. On 
the morning of the fourth day of the 





| 








Gyandotte’s stay in the harbor there was 


much activity in the submarine basin, fol- 
lowed just before noon by a_ wholesale 
exodus of the little underwater craft. They 
went sliding past the cruiser on their way 
out to sea one after another until Nelson 
had counted eight of them. Somehow and 
somewhere the rumor started that they 
were going across under their own steam, 
which rumor, whether true or not, aroused 
much enthusiasm on the Gyandotte, and as 
the subs filed past they were roundly 
cheered. 

That same afternoon the Gyandotte, too, 
up-anchored and stood out past Fortress 
Monroe and Cape Charles and set her 
course north-eastward, There was a heavy 
rain falling. Nelson spent a wet watch on 
deck between midnight and four in the 
morning and was heartily glad to throw off 
his glistening rubber clothing and turn in 
at eight bells. In the morning the Gyan- 
dotte was steaming at half-speed, out of 
sight of land, at the tail-end of a one col- 
umn formation of cruisers and destroyers 
that reached ahead until lost in the gray 
murk. It was a miserable, cheerless sort of 
morning, and even breakfast with all the 
hot coffee he could drink didn’t dispel the 
gloom. But something else did shortly 
after, for there appeared on the ship’s bul- 
letin the soul-stirring announcement that 
the Gyandotte was to convoy submarines 
to an American base in British waters! 


HERE was joy, loud and unconfined, 

on the cruiser. Nelson forgot lower- 
ing skies, unfriendly sea and reeking decks 
and wanted to cheer or dance—or both. 
He wasn’t even made downcast by any talk 
about the length of time—two weeks—it 
would take to make the voyage. 

The weather got thick toward noon and 
the half-speed became less than half and 
the bow lookouts had their work cut out for 
them, for there is always danger of tread- 
ing on the heels of the ship ahead of you 
in a heavy fog. Nothing of the sort hap- 
pened, however, and somewhere that night 
they picked up their charges. When Nelson 
looked out the next morning there they 
were, fourteen of the little steel cylinders, 
bobbing along with the spray drenching 
their canvas-protected bridges and_ the 
waves breaking along the decks. They 
were a plucky lot, he decided. There were 
all kinds in sight, single hull and combina- 
tion, coastal and fleet, large and small. 

They were in two-column formation, well 
spaced, and the leaders were far away from 
the Gyandotte, their presence indicated now 
and then by a dash of white foam when a 
wave broke against a conning tower. The 
convoyers consisted of three cruisers, the 
Gyandotte among them, a heavy looking, 
high-decked ship which someone said was 
a submarine tender, and two destroyers of 
about four hundred tons, themselves look- 
ing scarcely more. seaworthy than their 
charges. All that day the flotilla steamed 
north-eastward and all of the next, the 
weather remaining either drizzly or foggy. 
Some time in the early morning of the 
fourth day after leaving Norfolk the light 
on Cape Sable shone off to port and in the 
afternoon they put in to Halifax. 

It was just after sunset on the fourth 
evening that underwater craft and con- 
voys pulled up hooks and turned noses 
seaward again. British and French flags 
dipped as they passed out of the harbor 
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and from one of the warships came the 
strains of the American anthem in _ re- 
sponse to which the departing Jackies 
cheered and waved. Devil's Island Light 
blinked farewell to them and they steamed 
into the ocean lane, one more con- 


away " 
to the cause of Justice and 


tribution 
Humanity. 


Cuaprer X 


OversoarD! 


OME twenty-five hundred miles lay be- 

fore them, which meant from five to 
six days at sea. On the Gyandotte it was 
pretty unanimously the opinion that the 
submarines had tackled a “man’s job.” For 
the first two days it was customary to ask 
of a morning: “Have we still got ’em all?” 
But the subs themselves appeared neither 
to ask nor expect sympathy. They went at 
their task with a fine nonchalance, plough- 
ing along sturdidly and steadily at some 
twelve knots an hour, sometimes hidden 
from sight beyond the seas that tumbled 
them, always dripping from end to end. 
The bridges invariably held one or more 
rubber-clad forms swaying up and down, 
back and forth, behind the scant protection 
of the canvas weather shields. 

The usual fog met them off the Banks 
and the summer weather gave place to chill 
days and chillier nights. On the morning 
of the third day at sea the fog blew away 
before a strong northeast wind and they 
had sunlight until well toward evening. 
At six bells the Gyandotte was plung- 
ing and shaking, while a freshening gale 
threw whole seas aboard her and seemed 
to be trying to blow her back where she 
had come from. The cruiser made hard 
going of it, showing a nasty disposition to 
stick her nose under the seas rather than 
through them. Everything was afloat for- 
ward of amidships. Word came presently 
from the flagship to reduce speed to ten 
knots, and later it was still further reduced. 


HE gale increased rather than lessened 

toward morning and when daylight 
came it showed a world of mountainous 
seas and leaden sky. But it also showed 
fourteen submarines still in sight, although 
badly out of position. At least, so Nelson 
was told. Personally he could see but one 
or two from the Gyandotte, and, those only 
occasionally. Watching the nearer one, a 
half-mile off the port bow, he shuddered as 
the tiny gray thing pitched and tossed and 
rolled and he tried to think what life inside 
her must be at such a time. The gale sub- 
sided toward night, but the ocean didn’t 
appear to know it and kept right on being 
cantakerous, perhaps because it was aware, 
as those in the plunging ships were not, 
that the gale’s reformation was but tem- 
porary. 

At seven bells Nelson was on_ lookout 
duty, a life-belt strapped around his body 
and everything but his face hidden by rub- 
ber garments. His station was near the 
waist and on the starboard. Occa- 
sionally he caught the faint glow of a 
dimmed stern light somewhere ahead, but 


| the ships had been ordered to change their 


wind, which had moderated earlier, was 
becoming fiercer again. Once a sudden hur- 
ricane gust sent him lurching against the 
pipe-rail, tearing his feet from under him 
in its fury and leaving him clutching des- 
perately at a davit. The onslaught had 
been so unexpected that it left him gasping 
for breath. After that he clung with 
gloved hands to the rail. 


QUARTER of an hour later he was no 
longer in doubt as to the behavior ot 
the wind. It had swung a few points far- 
ther north and had redoubled its fury. The 
Gyandotte heeled under its assault until 
Nelson was flattened against the rail. Its 











voice was a roar between the funnels and a 
demoniacal shriek in the rigging. Far 
above him the wireless aerial whistled 
shrilly. His clutching fingers inside the 
wet gloves stiffened and numbed. 

The little cruiser was taking it hard, and 
no mistake. Off the starboard bow signals 
flashed. It was the flagship’s blinker at 
work. Presently it ceased and then from 
here and there in the night other white 
throbs of light travelled across the hurt- 
ling waters. The Gyandotte’s speed de- 
creased and the tempest smote Nelson from 
a new angle. He knew that it meant that 


course and run into the gale. His thoughts 
sped to the little submarines. He won-+ 
dered if they could stay afloat in such a 
sea. And then, so suddenly that it had all 
happened before the cry of alarm was out 
of his throat, a wild gust threw itself upon 
the ship, the deck slanted until the boiling 
water threatened to engulf it, there was 
a rending crash behind the boy, something 
gigantic felled him and drove the breath 
from his body, and he knew no more. 
The period of insensibility was probably 
brief. Perhaps less than a minute elapsed 
from the instant that the big funnel, torn 
away by the wind, crashed down upon boy 
and rail, until consciousness returned to 
him. When it did he -was for the first brief 
moment too dazed to realize what had hap- 
pened or where he was. It was the icy, 
breath-taking coldness that cleared his 
brain. He found himself rising through 
blackness and space, choking, gasping, 
struggling instinctively, with the crash of 
waters about him and the how! of the gale. | 
He was overboard! 
(To be continued in October BOYS’ LIFE) 
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for the rest the darkness was unrelieved. 
The night was chill, but he was warmly 
dressed under his slicker and felt no dis- 
comfort from cold. What was uncomfort- 
able was the spray that flew slanting along 
and across the deck from the big waves 
that battered the ship’s port bow. When a 
more than usually big sea came aboard the 
spray rattled against him like hail and the 
water came swashing about his feet, ankle- 
deep on its way to the scuppers. That was 
at half-past eleven, and for some ten min- 


13—George E. Hix, Assistant Deputy Com- | 
missioner, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
14 and 15—Wesley Slade, Jackson, N. H. 
16—Ernest Farnham, Jr., Hope, Kansas. 
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Columbia, S. C. 
18—R. M. Pruitt, Indianapolis, Ind. 


* * * 


RULES FOR CONTEST 


1. Pictures must be related to scouting. 


3. Name and address of sender should be 
written on back of picture. | 


4. Pictures will not be returned unless a/| 
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utes before that he had fancied that the 
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Pick a Premium 


Besides the big value to you of 
BOYS’ LIFE itself, we will give 
you free any one of the following 
splendid premiums and a Boy 
Scout Calendar with your $1.50 
yearly subscription to this maga- 
zine: 


A Handy 
Eveready 
Pocket 
Flashlight 


Nickel-plated, 
extra powerful, 
guaranteed 
Tungsten Bat- 
tery; Mazda 
lamp. Size 3 x 
134 x % inches, 
useful inside on 
a dark day, out- 
side on a dark 
night. 3 


A Real Eastman Camera 


Complete, compact, simple to use, 
this machine turns out a perfect little 
picture 11%4 x 1% inches in size. Made 
specially, with film No. 00, for the 
Boy Scouts of America. 


A Salz 14K Guaranteed 


Fountain Pen 


Fully guaranteed best quality. Pen 
non-leakable, made of hard rubber, 
set with 14K gold point pen. Just 
what everyone needs. 


3 Patriotic Books 
for Boys 


Washington, Franklin or Lincoln 


Stirring stories of these Famous 
Americans. Each book 5% x 8 
inches; over 200 pages. Fully ilius- 
trated in color. Substantially bound. 

Select the book you like. 

= - e 

Animal Guide 
of North American Wild Animals. Everv 
Boy wants to know all he can about OUR 
NATIVE ANIMALS. 265 Pages Bound in 
Sack Cloth. 61 Full Page Illustrations. 
Each animal described by a man who knows 
animals. 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 




















stamped addressed envelope or folder is en- | 
closed. 


“BOY SCOUTS AT SEA’’ 


By ARTHUR A. CAREY 





Do you know Tom and Dick and Chippie? 
They’re the fellows in ‘‘Boy Scouts at Sea’. If 
you are interested in Sea Scouting you’ll want 
to read this dandy book, telling of the real ad- 
ventures of real Sea Scouts. 

Smell the salt air? Feel the spray? You 
will when you take the cruise with them up 
and down the New England coast from Marble- 
head to Provincetown. 

“Boy Scouts at Sea” tells the things a Sea 
Scout wants to know as it was written by 
Arthur A. Carey, the pioneer in Sea Scouting. 
He Knows. 


$1.35 net. At all booksellers 
Little, Brown & Co. Boston 
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Take Carnation M 


UT acan of Carnation in your pack and you’ve 

got rich milk perfectly clean and pure—to mix 
with pure water for drinking, or to use in any other 
way. That’sthe policy of wise hunters, trappers, 
campers and explorers everywhere. Cooks in the 
army and navy use Carnation Milk. 


If your mother has never tried Carnation for cook- 
ing, ask her to order a few cans from your grocer. 
It makes everything cooked with it taste better. 
She will appreciate its rich quality and its convenience 
and economy. Then, the fact that it is positively pure 


keep a whole case in the pantry or storeroom. 


Carnation is more economical than ordinary milk, 
because it “stays sweet” until it is opened and for 
several days thereafter. Pies, cakes, waffles, muf- 
fins, soups, gravies, puddings—everything cooked 
with Carnation is delicious. 


Free Recipe Book 


Write to us now for our illustrated booklet of over 100 tested 
recipes for everyday and fancy dishes—mailed free. 


per 


$86 Stuart Bldg., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
Sold by Grocers Everywhere 
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MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL. SUPPLY 
itPark Place 114 8. tennis St. 
San 











Francisco Office: 604 Mission 


Send for Our New Catalog J-28 


Send for a copy NOW 


illustrations 


and describes in plain, 
clear language all About 


sh Buttons, 


Batteries, Telephone and 


id Telegraph Material, Elec- 
ld tric Hee Burglar and 
| am Fire Alarm Contrivances, 
ditt pis Electro “Cat Bel Bells, selec: 
Jie m Clocks, : 
pon-skid treads, question Rollfas - cal Batteries, otor Boat 
Road Racer.—$2.50 to $5. ns Horns, Electrically Heat- 


ed Apparatus, Battery 
Connect s 


Telegrap Ins’ 
Ignition Supplies, etc. 


Woodcraft Srunts 


(Continued from page 21) 


Outdoor School chopping off a burl, and 
a member of the Campfire Club sawing off 
a burl. In Plate 1 are photographs of 
noggins made by Mr. George Hubbel, 
Scoutmaster Victor Aures of Buffalo, now 
of the U. S. Navy, and Frederick K. 
Vreeland of Rest Cure fame. On each 
side of the noggins are axe scabbards made 
by scouts in the Chief’s camp. 

All this detail is given so that the scouts 
may know that the big-game hunters, ex- 
plore rs and wilderness men not only can 
do things and make things, but that they 
are never so happy as when so employed. 
These men, and such as these men, gave 
the real meaning to the term scout. 





LATE 8 shows a fire bow, fire board, 

fire drill and fire pan made for the Chief 
by Mr. Edmund Seymour. This plate also 
shows a fire thimble (upper and lower side 
shown) made of wood by Major David 
Abercrombie, with a jade socket and a 
jewel set in the top. 

Yes, always have an object in your hik- 
ing. Plates 6 shows two scout officials on 
a plant hike to Little Tink Pond. The 
Chief is demonstrating to Mr. Vreeland 
how to procure twine with which to bind 
Mr. Vreeland’s collection of plants. They 
are both standing on a floating “wharf” of 
intertwined cranberry roots, sphagnum 
moss, pitch plants, arrow leaves, sundew 
plants and small tamarack trees. This 
wharf rests upon the water and waves up 
and down as one walks upon it. Once the 
Chief had the unpleasant duty to perform 
of pulling Mr. Elmer Gregor, the author 
of “The Red Arrow” and other Indian 
stories, out of a spring hole in the float- 
ing wharf. Of course, it was fine to be 
able to pull such a good fellow out of a 
hele, but the unpleasant part of the work 
consisted in grasping the muzzle of Mr. 
Gregor’s loaded gun and using it to pull 
on while Mr. Gregor struggling in the cold 
water grasped the gun stock so near the 
trigger as to make it an uncomfortable 
moment for the Chief, as well as for the 
man in the spring hole. 

It was in the dead of winter and zero 
weather with two and one half feet of 
snow covering the treacherous bog pond. 
There was no time to choose tools so Mr. 
Gregor was pulled to safety by the muz- 
zle of the gun he held in his hands. That 
happened on a winter noonday camping 
hike. 

The twine shown in Plate 6 is the pliable 
roots of the hackmatak trees, which grow 
on the spongy vegetable wharf and make 
strong and serviceable cord, good enough 
to use in binding any sort of a bundle. 


An Opservation HIKE 
OW suppose we take an observation 
hike. We may come across a tree 
like that in Plate 4, and one _ like 
that in Plate 5. Both these photo- 
graphs were taken by the Chief in the 
State of Maine. Then being upon an ob- 
servation hike we observe that one tree is 
all but cut down by the long-toothed ani- 
mal known as a beaver. The beaver we 
know cuts the trees down because he needs 
the logs for his dam and the bark for his 
food. But the tree in Plate 5 is not cut 
down; it is simply barked. We also note 
that the bark has been gnawed off by a por- 
cupine. The porcupine feeds on bark, but 
has no use for the log; consequently he does 














not cut down the tree as does the beaver. 
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The Mystery of Ram Island 


(Continued from page 20) 


was something creepy about the room. To 
Blake the drowned man’s personality 
seemed to be everywhere. When he caught 
sight of something white beneath a table, 
it was all he could do to pick it up. 

It was only a crumpled newspaper. 

“Mac!” he cried. “Look here. This is 
only four days old!” 

MacNair turned. In one hand he held 
a small, square bottle. 

“And this is full of fresh ink!” he ex- 
claimed excitedly. “There’s paper here, too, 
and a pen that isn’t rusty.” 


UT Blake was already half way across 
the shed. In the opposite wall was anar- 
row door of plain boards. A leather strap 
formed the*handle, and Alan pulled it open. 
Then, with a sudden exclamation, he 
stepped inside the recess and_ turned 
his light on the boarding at the other end. 
Peering after him, MacNair’s eyes bright- 
ened expectantly. The space was little 
more than four feet wide and had been 
formed by a partition running the length 
of the woodshed. But as now instantly 
appeared to them both, the closet did not 
occupy the whole of it. Across it a second 
partition divided it into two parts, each 
apparently about four feet by six. 

Blake tested the boarding and straight- 
ened up. “Solid as a rock,” he affirmed 
briefly. “There must be another way in.” 

Leaving the closet, they made haste to 
examine the long partition from the out- 
side. But five minutes’ search convinced 
them that there had never been any open- 
ing there. .The planks ran unbroken from 
floor to ceiling, nailed fast at the ends. 

Thoroughly interested, they sought the 
kitchen, only to find that the cupboard 
stood against the wall behind the mysteri- 
ous recess. Moreover, all efforts to move 
it away were fruitless. 

“It’s nailed there,” panted Blake at 
length, ceasing his exertions. ‘Probably 
built with the house. Well, there’s only 
one other possibility—an opening from the 
outside.” 

But a blank wall faced them there, and 
puzzled, they went slowly back to the room. 


LAKE stood frowning at the cupboard. 
It was a rather shallow affair and not 
so heavily built as he had thought at first. 

“It must be nailed,’ he murmured: 
“otherwise it would be a cinch to move.” 
He dropped on hands and knees and ran 
one finger along the lower edge. Suddenly 
he looked up at MacNair. 

“It’s not resting on the floor at all,” he 
said in a tone of suppressed excitement. 
“There’s a half-inch space underneath it.’ 

Neil sprang up. “You mean—” 

“I'll bet the whole thing moves out, cup- 
board and all!” cried Alan, leaping up. 

He swung open the upper door. The 
narrow shelves held a few pieces of old- 
fashioned blue china, some odds and ends 
of tinware, an empty tobacco can and two 
shabby looking books. Blake’s hands flut- 
tered among them. At last he reached the 
books, tucked into a back corner of the 
middle shelf, lifted one, then another, and 
gave a suppressed cry of triumph. 

The lower book was a mere shell. The 
cover and one edge were intact, so that 
while lying on its side it looked precisely 
like its fellow. But part of its pages had 
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The Best Lunch 


of Anyone at School 


“ 


Peanut Butter sandwiches. 


your mother to buy some Beech-Nut, too’. 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, besides tasting 
so good, is highly nourishing —four times the 


food value of eggs. 


Get a jar from your grocer today. Be 
For that’s the kind 


sure it’s Beech-Nut. 
that is so snooth—free from grit. 


Dooklet cf 101 New Recipes on Request 
BeecH-NutT Packinc Co., CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


HEN we are eating lunch, the other 
boys and girls all want to change with 
me, so they can have some of my Beech-Nut 


I tell them ‘Get 
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The Right Reward 


for Boy Marksmen 


|B yr SAM generally does things right. And one 
thing he knows a lot about is rifle shooting. Con- 
sequently the boy who wins one of his decorations or 

for rifle shooting isn't any tin-can chooter or go~ 
as~you-please marksman. Yet by shooting right, any 
boy has a good show to win the official Government 
Junior Marksman button, and if he does well he 
may win a Government medal. 


Get started right by reading the four Remington 
Right Booklets for Boys, telling everything you 
should know: How the boy Eliphalet Remington a 
hundred years ago made the first Remington Rifle 
in secret, killed a bear with its first shot, and es- 
tablished the first firearms factory in America, to 
full instructions for shooting for U. S. Government 
decorations and medals. 


Remington UMC .22 Caliber Rifles and Cartridges 


Four Free Helps 


Every bo 
name an 
tions this paper will receive, 
with our compliments, these 


four Remington Right Book- 


who sends us his 
address and men- 





lets for Boys: “How a Boy 
Made the First Remington,” 

Four American Boys Who 
Are Famous Rifle Shots,* 
“Boy Scout Marksmanship,” 


and Boys Rifle Clubs.” 


Woolworth Building 





are made for shooting right. They are the favor- 
ites with best mar 
closest shooting. Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers 


in your town. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION 
METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and 
mmunition in the Worl. 


en everywhere for the 


New York 














FOR SALE 


2,000 Canvas Cots, $1.75 each. 200 
Tents 6x6, 7x9, 91¢x12, 12x14 used 
one week. And many others. 


D. M. Kerr Mfg. Co. 87 ¥i..M°“? 

















“In Training At East Greenwich” 


ACADEMIC COURSES IN PREPARATION 
FOR ALL COLLEGES 

Full Scout Course—Scholarship for Boy Scout nomi- 

nated by Scout Master and recommended by National 

Headquarters. Rates—$350—450 for regular courses. 

Located on the beautiful Narragansett Bay. Book- 

lets sent. 


SAMUEL W. IRWIN, S. T. B., Principal 





East Greenwich, R. I. 
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Delivered to You Free 


Choose from from 38 styles, colors, and sizes in the famous 


— ”* Line of bicycles. All are pictured 
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There are many other models also— in fact 
he most complete line of bicycles in the world, 
ail at FACTORY PRICES that will save you 
money. There is a bicycle to suit the taste of every 
\. rider — electric lighted Motorbike models, Racers, Juni 
for children; ies” models too — all at prices made pos- 
sible only by our Factory-direct-to-Rider selling policy. 


Fi Trial * We will send the 


RANGER” bicycle 

you se ‘ “ ct. :. 
FREIGHT ~ CHARGES FULLY PREPAID TO Y 
TOWN, for thirty days free trial—actual riding test. ows 

pay return charges if you decide not to keep it, and 

‘make no charge for wear and tear during trial. We 
make no effort to influence your decision. The trial 
‘EF all meh our aren 


ry-to-Rider "tikck- 2% 


ryt keep it —is the oldest aaa most 
a3 Kh... bicycle concern in the world, with a 
, Service department that cares forthe parts and 
; repair needs of more than a million riders. With 
, every “RANGER” we ship goes a Certificate of 
Guarantee for Five Years. 


: ape & Repaiing tommte;font snd rexe 


ue wheels, Inner a Tool Kits, etc., etc. 

» Repair parts for all bicycles and coaster-brakes, 

; all accurately pictur and described in the 

sundry Pages o the! big new Ranger. Catalog. All 
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Frices so low they will astonish you. TIRES 
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GET HIKING OUTFITS 


WITHOUT 











No. 592, $2.25 HAVERSACK 


This haversack closely follows that 
supplied by U. S. Government. Made of 
good, stout, khaki material, web straps. 
Buckles and straps properly rein- 
forced. Roomy and well adapted to 
the needs of hiker and camper. 





No. 1001, $1.25 MESS KIT 


Every Scout wants his own individual cooking 
outfit so he can get a meal at any time when on a 
hike. This kit cgnsists of a soup can, cup, stew or 
fry pan and bDfoiler. All nesting compactly to- 
gether, easily carried in pocket or haversack. 


How to get the Haversack without cost. 
Send three subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE, 
at $1.50 each, new or renewal, (your own 
does not count), and the haversack will be 
sent to you without cost. It will be given for 
one subscription, new or renewal, and $1.50. 








How to get Mess Kit without cost. Send 
two subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE, at $1.50 
each, new or renewal, (your own does not 
count), and mess kit will be sent to you 
without cost. It will also be given for one 
subscription, new or renewal, and 50c. 





CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
BOYS’ LIFE. 200 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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which 
| fitted snugly over a heavy iron bolt pro- 
jecting from the side wall of the cupboard. 

Alan clutched the bolt and drew it back. 
It came with surprising ease, and cup- 
swung smoothly open. 


been gouged out to form a groove 


CHAPTER XVII 


Tue Secret Closer 


the recess behind that curiously con- 

trived door. What riveted their at- 
tention was a heavy, roughly built table 
against the farther wall which held equip- 
ment of a small but complete wireless. 

“So this is where it was all the time!” 
exclaimed Blake. “Well, I'll be darned!” 

“He sure is clever. Imagine fixing up a 
place like this with a secret door and all. 
Nobody’d ever think—” 

“I don’t believe he did that part,” inter- 
rupted Blake. “There’s nothing about it 
that looks new except those holes in the 
ceiling. I believe the place was here and 
he just made use of it.” 


Fh the reces the two boys peered into 


LAN was bending over a small pile of 
i books in one corner. On top was a 
thick album filled with faded, old-fash- 
ioned photographs. Women in hoop-skirts 
and funny little bonnets; men with full, 
baggy trousers; chubby children with plas- 
tered hair; men in uniform. One young- 
ster, who looked scarcely twenty, laughed 
up at them from under the flat brim of a 
jauntily tilted forage cap, and yet an 
empty sleeve was pinned across his coat. 

“Civil War,’ murmured Neil, bending 
over Blake’s shoulder. 


Alan did not answer. Suddenly he closed 
the book and replaced it on the pile. 

“It’s like looking ivate,” 
he explained awkwardly. “What’s that 
you’ve got?” 

MacNair had taken up from another 
corner an oblong box of dark inlaid wood, 
Inside were a number of old-fashioned 
trinkets and several neat, ribbon-tied 
packets of letters bearing every variety of 
foreign stamp, but all addressed in a uni- 
form, masculine hand to “Mrs. Eliza Gaunt, 
Grafton, Mass.” There was, besides, a yel- 
lowed newspaper clipping of unknown date 
with the heading, “Tragedy on the East- 
dale Turnpike.” Among the victims of 
the catastrophe were given the names of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Gaunt and her two chil- 
dren—“of this place,” the account read, 
“who were visiting John Gaunt during the 
absence at sea of his brother, Captain 
Geoffrey. It will be a tragic homecoming 
for our esteemed fellow townsman, thus 
bereft of wife and children. 

Silently MacNair replaced the paper and 
closed the box. Blake snapped out the 
electric light. Somehow he had no desire 
to search further into the contents of the 
hidden closet. 

“So that was it,” murmured Neil, as they 
stepped back into the kitchen. The whole 
family—Gee! No wonder he buried him- 
self in this wilderness.” 

Blake closed the secret door and fum- 
bling with the bolt, pushed it into the 
socket. 





UPPOSE we beat it?” suggested Neil. 

Blake nodded and hastily closed the 
window shutter. They hurried through the 
smaller chamber and scrambled through 
the window, bolting the shutter and re- 
placing the board they had ripped from it. 
Only when clear of the house and out on 
| the open beach did they slacken their speed. 
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“Well, I’m glad we're out of that,” re- 
marked Blake, with a wry smile. 

“You know,” Neil replied, “while we 
were shutting up that closet, it suddenly 
came to me that we were a lot too cocksure 
about his being away from the island. He 
could easily have made a landing some- 
where else and might have been back in 
those woods all the time.” 

“But where could he have landed without 
our seeing the sloop?” | 

“Well, one place is the cove out at the | 
end of Sachem’s Neck,” returned MacNair. 
“The Neck widens out a lot at the end, you 
know,” he explained, ‘and there’s the neat- 
est little cove in the middle of it with 
depth and a good bottom and all grown 
around with trees. You can’t even see the | 
entrance from here.” | 

“Sounds interesting,’ commented Alan. | 
“Why couldn’t we paddle out and take a} 
look ?” 
“I suppose we might,” Neil admitted, } 





NDER the powerful, even stroke of the 
two accomplished paddlers the canoe 

slid smoothly through the water, keeping 
about fifty feet from shore. Blake’s glance 
swept the shore ahead, searching for the 
entrance to the cove of which Neil had 
spoken. MacNair broke the silence. 

“There’s a big log over to starboard that 
hasn’t moved since I first saw it,” he said. 
“I wonder what it’s anchored to.” 

Turning his head, Alan saw some distance 
ahead, and apparently a hundred yards or 
so from the extreme tip of the point, a 
massive length of timber floating, half sub- 
merged. It rolled gently in the low swell, 
but unlike the ordinary flotsam of the sea, 
it seemed to move back and forth in one | 
spot, unaffected by waves or tide. 

“She’s anchored, all right,” said Blake at 
length. 

He focused his glasses and stared through 
them for a moment. “Must be fourteen | 
inches or more thick and at least twelve | 
feet long,” he said. “There’s a rusty chain | 
around the middle. Seems funny, doesn’t | 
it? Where’s that entrance of yours?” 

“It’s just beyond that crooked pine stick- 
ing out from a bunch of scrub oak.” 





S they brought the canoe gradually 
closer to shore, Alan kept his eyes on 
this landmark. Then all at once they 
rounded a little sand-point and came upon 
the entrance—a narrow break in the line 
of beach scarcely twelve feet wide with 
the topmost branches of the trees almost 
meeting above it. At first sight it looked 
more like the mouth of a sluggish, shallow 
creek, but Alan quickly saw that the water 
about them was anything but shallow. On 
either side the sand shelved away abruptly. 
Simultaneously the paddles dipped softly 
into the water and the canoe slid noiselessly 
into the channel. This took a sharp turn 
just beyond, but a dozen careful strokes 
carried them past the screen of bushes and 
in a flash the whole placid surface of the 
cove lay before them. 

With widening eyes Blake thrust his pad- 
dle down abruptly and stopped the canoe. 
A boat lay at anchor in the middle of the 
patch of water, but it was not the sloop. 
On the contrary, it was a power boat of 
some size, very like the one they had 
glimpsed passing the camp at two o’clock 
that morning. A tender lay on shore with 
several men standing around it. That much 
Alan saw in a single, sweeping glance, be--: 
fore a voice sounded almost at his elbow, 
harsh, peremptory, an odd foreign burr 
clinging to its accents. 

“Whad you boys doing here? Coom 
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Boy Scout Life Series 


Each book an independent story, selected with 
the co-operation of the National Scout Organiza- 
tion. Boys looking for stories of real scout adven- 
ture, are sure to like every book in the series. Each 


60c. 


Boy Scout Fire Fighters. ..:...........-.-; Irving Crump 
BO OGG Te TRIG s 6 io oocic ce eheareeeas F. H. Cheley 
SEs rere cre Walter Walden 
Boy Scouts Courageous............. F. K. Mathiews, Ed. 
Boy Scout Treasure Hunters.............. C. H. Lerrigo 





SPECIAL OFFER Any_book of the BOY SCOUT 


Mil LIFE SERIES announced above 
Hi will be Given Free with a yearly subscription to BOYS’ 
il LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine at $1.50. 
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OFFICIAL BOSTON AGENTS 


Boy Scout 
Uniforms’ 
Cquipment 


OF EVERY KIND AND 
DESCRIPTION. 


WEAR RESISTING 
SCHOOL CLOTHING 
FOR BOYS © ALSO 
HATS, SHOES AND 
FURNISHINGS.™2» 
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How to Raise 
Money Quickly 
For Your Troop 


Give an Illustrated Boy Scout, Patriotic, Army 
or Navy Lecture. We rent Ready-Prepared Lec- 
tures on these and many other subjects; each 
Lecture complete including beautiful Lantern 
Slide. pictures and manuscript in pamphlet form 
all ready for use when you get it. It’s easy; and 
a great idea for enlisting new scouts. Ask for 
full particulars at once; get our Free catalogue 
and entire money-making plan. We furnish 
Lanterns, also. 


Send for a Sheet of 
Photo Stamps 


16 stamps on a sheet, each stamp a photoette 
showing an interesting view of famous American 
and European scenes. Stamps gummed and per- 
forated like postage stamps so you can _ stick 
them on letters, in books and stamp albums. 
Send six 2-cent stamps and get a sheet of 16 
photoettes with full information about our 
Ready-Prepared Boy Scout b 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
417 Fifth Ave., Dept. B L., New York 
Shipping Agencies in Ch'cago, Kansas 
City, Pittsburg, and Wash'n¢ion assure 
auick, inexpensive de'ivery. 
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he himself had loved to explore and hunt 
and ride and play in the water. 

They had great times together that 
summer. They played “stagecoach” on the 
raft, among other things, which meant that 
the Counsellor and Friend would tell an 
elaborate story whose climaxes came with 
the utterance of the word “stagecoach” 
which was the signal for “everybody in!” 
There was a flashing of many legs and then 
an anxious moment for the Governor of 
the State standing on the raft counting 
heads. The boys discovered, by and by, 
that they could breathe out of sight under 
the raft, which did not simplify life for 
the Governor on the float. 


|S gem heed began the second year of 
his Administration with a message to 
the Legislature that revealed vividly the 
amazing growth of his powers during the 
past twelve months. He had been elected 
largely on his war-record and on his repu- 
tation as an agitator of good causes. No 
one—least of all possibly himself—thought 
of him as a statesman. But this was a 
statesman’s clear analysis of the social, in- 
dustrial and political problems of his time, 
with a statesman’s recommendations for 
their solution. 

Through that message, delivered on Jan- 
uary 8, 1900, Theodore Roosevelt, in a 
sense, took command of the new century. 


HEN, for a second time, he came to 
death-grips with Platt and the “ma- 
chine.” 

The Commissioner of Insurance, “Lou” 
Payn, was a notorious spoils politician of 
the old school, the “boss” of his county, 
who was feathering his nest financially 
through the influence of his office. His 
term was drawing to a close. Roosevelt 
determined not to reappoint him. 

Platt sent him word peremptorily that 
Payn must be reappointed. 

The Governor was firm. 

Platt declared that he would fight, and 
would see to it that any successor whom 
Roosevelt might name would be refused 
confirmation by the State Senate. Roose- 
velt, keeping his temper, genially replied 
that he would make his appointment after 
the Legislature stjomned. Platt insisted 
that as soon as the Legislature reconvened 
Payn would be reinstalled. 

“Very good,” said Roosevelt. “You can 
give me a very uncomfortable time if you 
want to, but Ill guarantee to make the 
opposition more uncomfortable still.” 
Meanwhile, Roosevelt was not letting the 
Administration of public affairs altogether 
interrupt his other activities. During the 
preceding year he had published “The 
Rough Riders,” describing the part of his 
regiment in the Cuban campaign. He was 
now busy on a life of Oliver Cromwell. 
He made frequent speeches at public gath- 
erings and in odd moments contrived to 
keep his body in trim. 

It was at the very height of the Payn 
affair that his passion for healthy exercise 
threatened to upset the serious business of 
the State. 

“Recently,” he wrote to his sister in the 


a little too much strenuous life with a 
large gentleman whom I have had up to 
wrestle with me. First of all he caved in 
my ribs. When I got over those I fetched 
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loose one shoulder-blade, while endeavor- 


letter quoted above, “I have been having ° 
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ing to give him a flying fall. I think | 
shall take to boxing as a gentler sport.” 


, 3 HE insurance fight went on. The great 
insurance companies, the reform-group 
and the general public now took a hand. 
The insurance group were afraid of an- 
tagonizing Payn, and, while urging Roose- 
velt privately to remove him, publicly 
begged that he be reappointed. The “re- 
formers” demanded an open fight on Platt 
which Roosevelt wished to avoid for the 
sake of other legislation in which he was 
interested; the general public wanted the 
Commissioner’s head and did not much 
care how Roosevelt got it. 

Roosevelt picked out an honest and com- 
petent man from the Republican organ- 
ization as Payn’s successor and prepared 
to send his appointment to the Senate for 
confirmation. Platt refused to budge from 
his position. Roosevelt conferred with him 
the afternoon before the nomination was 
to be made public, and asked him for the 
last time to yield. 

Platt refused flatly, saying that if 
Roosevelt insisted on his own position, it 
would be war to the knife. “That will 
mean your political destruction,” he said. 
“Perhaps it will mean the destruction of 
the Republican Party.” 

“I am very sorry,” said Roosevelt, “I 
simply can’t yield in this. If that means 
war, then war will have to come. The nom- 
ination goes to the Senate tomorrow mora- 
ing.” 


HEY parted. Shortly afterwards, 

Platt’s right-hand lieutenant sent 
Roosevelt a message requesting an inter- 
view that evening. Roosevelt met him at 
the Union League Club. 

Roosevelt repeated that he intended to 
stand fast. The man protested. They 
argued the matter for a half hour more; 
then Roosevelt rose. 

“There’s nothing to be gained by further 
talk,” he said. 

“It’s your last chance,” cried the other. 
“It’s your ruin if you don’t take it. On 
the other hand,” he added, “if you do, 
everything will be made easy for you.” 

Roosevelt shook his head. “There is 
nothing to add to what I have already 
said.” 

“You have made up your mind?” 

“T have.” 

“You know it means your ruin?” 

“We will see about that,” cried the Gov- 
ernor and walked to the door. 

“You understand the fight begins to- 
morrow. And it'll be to the bitter end.” 

“I understand,” said Roosevelt and 
opened the door. “Good night.” 

And at that last word, the politician 
took a quick step toward him. “Hold on!” 
he cried, “We accept. Send in your nom- 
ination. The Senator is very sorry, but 
he will make no further opposition.” 

Roosevelt had “called the bluff.” Payn 
was removed. Roosevelt’s appointee was 
confirmed. On a clear-cut issue of right 
and wrong, Roosevelt had stood immov- 
able, and had won. 


ND he had won for a reason which the 
professional politicians who had ap- 
pealed to his political ambitions, would 
never have understood; he really had no 
“political ambitions” as they understood 
the term. On the sands at Montauk Point 
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the previous autumn, Lincoln Steffens had — 
asked him whether he wasn’t thinking of | 
the Presidency. 

Roosevelt had stopped short. “No, no. 
Don’t ever say that again. I never sought 
an office. I always wanted a job, for 1 
like work.” 

The governorship was a job, a chance to 
do certain things that ought to be done. 

“I am proud of being governor and am | 
going to try to make a square and decent 
one,” he had written to Sewall in January. 
“I do not expect, however, to hold political 
office again, and in one way that is a help, 
because the politicians cannot threaten me 
with what they will do in the future.” 


UT his friends were anxious that he 

should continue his political career and 
they pointed out to him that he could 
easily obtain the Republican nomination 
for the Vice-Presidency. His enemies 
urged the same thing, but for a different 
reason. If life was to proceed undisturbed 
for the “predatory rich,” it was highly im- 
portant that Theodore Roosevelt should be 
“laid on the shelf.” There was no better 
shelf in American politics than the Vice- 
Presidency. 

Roosevelt, it happened, knew this as well 
as the politicians knew it, and he had no 
intention of stepping into the trap. For 
he enjoyed being Governor. 


UT as the time for the National Repub- 
lican Convention drew near, Roosevelt’s 
friends and foes, working for the same 
result, intensified their efforts to persuade 
him to become a candidate for the Vice- 
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Presidency. Still he went his way, refus- 
ing good-humoredly to take them seriously 
when they suggested that behind the Vice- 
Presidency might loom a greater honor in 
1904. 











{ But Roosevelt as well as the “machine” 
were reckoning without the forces that 
Roosevelt had by his acts and his utter- 
ances awakened in the West. The demand 
for Roosevelt for Vice-President became 
too insistent to be disregarded. 

On the night of the Philadelphia conven- 
tion, a group of newspaper-men called on 
Roosevelt at his hotel. They found him in 
his tub. Thumping on the ledge of the 
bathtub as though it were a_pulpit-rail, 
he told them with all the emphasis at his 
command that he did not want the nomina- 
tion and that he did not intend to be 
nominated if he could help it. 

It happened that he could not help it. 
The western delegates declared that un- 
less Roosevelt were nominated for Vice- 
President, they would abandon McKinley 
and nominate Roosevelt, not for second but 
for first place on the ticket. 





So he decided to do the duty that |Rowe Mfg. Co. 


offered itself, and to let the future take 
care of itself. 
clamation. President McKinley was re- 
nominated for President. 
Roosevelt was sent into the field to be 
his party’s spokesman and for over two 
| months he “stumped” the country, travel- 
| ling 22,000 miles, making from five to six ||| 
hundred speeches. He was not an orator ||| 
of the silvery sort. The strength of his ! 
speeches was altogether in the spirit from ||| 
which they sprang. The trip was an ex- 
traordinary success. The campaign awoke, | 
for the people had awakened. 
The Republican ticket was elected. 





OOSEVELT finished his term as Gov- 
ernor on January first. Ten days | 
later he was at Meeker, in northwestern || 
Colorado, forty-five miles from the rail- | 
road, equipped and ready for his first real | 
hunt in four years. 
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mY _ Send Coupon Yes, sir: Boys, my new ‘‘Tip-Top” Baler beats any- 

for Free thing you ever saw for making money in your spare time. 

Folder and Everybody has old rags and waste paper which they want 
Price List to get rid of. You buy them and bale them into ‘‘cash. 


I tell you how to sort to bring highest prices—where to 
sell and ship and how to get a— 


Rowe /77-/oP Baler ; 


that will pay for itself in just a few fillings. Mixed 
rags are riglit now the highest they have ever been, 
bringing from $3.00 to $4.50 a hundred pounds. Send 
for my Free Folder and offer. Show it to your folks. 
Ask them to give you a start in this money-making 
business, by a you get a “Tip-Top” Baler 
(made in 4 sizes). Put the Baler in your basement, 
barn or spare room and use it in your spare time. 
You will soon have a nice bank account and a busi- 
ness of your own. Work is pleasant and profitable 
—no canvassing. Rowe Tip-Top Balers are easy to 
operate and the fastest baling machines on the mar- 
ket. To help you get started, will furnish free 
enough bale ties for 500 to 1000 

made $400 in one year on this plan. 
it for making money easy. Write for free Folder and 
Price List today. Address ALVIN V. ROWE, Pres. 


Galesburg, Il." 
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WE WANT ALL KINDS OF FURS 

FOX; BEAR, BEAVER, LYNX, 
MUSKRAT, 

MARTEN,MINK Et 

WEIL PAYS THE MOST 


Remits quickest. Pays cash. Holds shipmerts 
five days if desired. Follow our Illustrated 
Trapper’s Guide. It’s Free. Send for it. 
Make big money. Traps and bait, the kinds 
you. want, priced and illustrated. Get to know 
us. In_ business half century. Biggest 
House. Most centrally located. Ask any Banker 
about us. Cash for Hides. Let us quote 
you prices. WEIL BROS. & CO., “The Old 
Square Deal House.’’ Box 122, Fort Wayne, 
ind. Capital $1,000,000, Paid. Boys, Write. 
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Go after a prize! THE AMERI- : a P 
CAN BOY, Detroit, Mich., is offer- || 
ing $5 as first prize, and other |! 
prizes, for best essays by boys on 
their experiences as Soldiers of the 
Soil, in garden or on farm. Also 
prizes for best pictures of same. 
Send yours in accordance with con- 
ditions named on pages 24 and 34 
of the September AMERICAN BOY. 
15 cents a ccepy at news-stands. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year. 
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Thrilling Stories 
of Sea Fights 





A. \ 
N°? TALE of hero- Vi \\ 

ism in the most ad 
brilliant page of history exceeds in interest 
and in glory the story of “The Gunner's 
Mate of the Cassin” or the story cf “A Gun- 
ner of the Armed Guard,” BOTH of which 
will appear in the September number of 
The American Boy. 

Little has been printed heretofore about 
the thrilling engagements “ our boys” have 
fought on the sea (we had to keep the facts 
from the Germans), but NOW the Navy 
Department permits these stories to be 
published—and they give you a detailed, 
vivid picture of hard, bloody battles in mid- 
ocean (one of them continued for three long 
hours) in which courageous American 
eailors met the fire of the enemy, and re- 
turned it with splendid valor. 

In each of these two engagements an 
American “carried on” with conspicuous 
bravery—and it is about these heroes that 
these thrilling stories have been written for 
The American Boy by Ralph D. Paine, who 
spent five months cruising in destroyers, 
submarines, trawlers, sea- planes and battle- 
ships. It is “living history.” Don't miss i} i 

" Toe 
aa 
AMERICAN Boy 
“ The Biggest, Brightest, Best Mag- 
azine for Boys in all the World” 

In this fine, big September number you 
will find a story of the movies entitled “In 
the Operating Booth’ * a story of a battle 
with Indians, a “comedy ” animal story, 
two school stories (one of which, called 
“Eats,” will make you laugh outright); a 
story about Corporal Jimmy May and his 
single-handed encounter with a Hun out in 
front of the front; a gripping stcry of a 
powder explosion on a ship at sea; “ Queer,” 
a story of an office boy's peculiar adventure; 
and two serials—one of them “Mark Tidd, 
Manufacturer,” about the funniest fat boy 
in America. 

Still another notable feature will be 
“Getting Fit for Football,” by Harry Tuthill, 
trainer of the Michigan team and of the 
Detroit Tigers. 

And, in addition, Dan Beard will have a 
big article for outdoor boys, and the depart- 
ments will be unusually large—crowdea 
with fine material of prime interest to boys. . 


$1.50 ayear 

15 cents a copy on news-stands 

Earn money and subscribe for The 

American Boy and have it come to 

your home each month; or ask 

mother or father to subscribe for 

you. Send yoursubscription direct to 

THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
125 American Building, Detroit. Mich. 
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Sterling 45c each, $4.50 doz. Catalog of 
beautiful class pins FREE. Send for it 
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It was the third day of the hunt that 
he had his first and most severe struggle 
with a cougar. The dogs had treed a large 
female, and as the hunters tore up on their 
horses they saw her standing in the lower 
branches of a pinyon only six or eight feet 
from the ground, not snarling or grinning, 
but gazing quietly at her pursuers as 
though no battle were in the air. 

The cougar jumped into the pack below, 
through them, and away. The pack fol- 
lowed. She leapt up another tree. The 
leading hound caught the tip of her tail 
and as she lost her footing for a moment, 
she fell back and the pack seized her. She 
was a_ powerful fighter, “and savage 
enough } looked, her ears tight back 
against the head, her yellow eyes flashing, 
and her great teeth showing as she grinned. 
For a moment the dogs had her down, 
but biting and striking she freed her head 
and forequarters from the fighters,” and 
faced the hunters as they came up. The 
hounds, who still held her from behind, 
endeavored once more to seize her by the 
head, as Roosevelt leapt forward to strike 
her with his knife. 

She knocked one dog loose with a blow, 
bit another and then, her head being free, 
turned upon Roosevelt. One of the dogs 
caught her free paw and Roosevelt jammed 
his gun-butt into her jaws with his left 
hand and struck home with his right. The 
knife drove straight to her heart. 

Two weeks after on his return from the 
wilds, he was sworn into office as Vice- 
President of the United States, and im- 
mediately entered upon his duties as 
presiding officer of the Senate. 


O* September 6th, 1901, in the Temple 
of Music at the Pan-American Ex- 
hibition in Buffalo, President McKinley 
was shot. A young man named Czolgozs, 
inflamed by the incendiary editorials of a 
demagogic New York newspaper, had con- 
cealed a pistol in a sling which held his 
right arm and had pulled the trigger 
while the President was bending forward 
sympathetically shaking his left hand. 

Roosevelt, that afternoon, was deliver- 
ing an address at the annual outing of the 
Vermont Fish and Game League at Isle 
La Motte. He had left the meeting and 
was resting at a friend’s house prepara- 
tory to the reception which was to con- 
clude the outing, when he was called to 
the telephone. The operator read a tele- 
gram to him. He uttered an exclamation 
of horror, and the friends who were with 
him rushed forward to support him. He 
was plainly laboring under great excite- 
ment. There was an expression of unmis- 
takable anguish on his face, and tears were 
in his eyes. He asked Senator Proctor to 
inform the crowd, waiting for him outside. 

He arrived at Buffalo early the follow- 
ing morning, feeling, as he confessed that 
evening, “a hundred years old.” The sud- 
den realization that he might at any mo- 
ment be called to the chief place in the 
nation staggered him. The possibility had 
never entered his head. 


HE news with which he was greeted 

was cheering. The President was rest- 
ing well. Recovery was more than pos- 
sible. Roosevelt’s spirits rose. 

The bulletins from the bedside continued 
favorable. He conferred with the members 
of the Cabinet, who had hurried to Buffalo. 
The affairs of the nation were in firm con- 
trol. On the 11th, the physicians in at- 
tendance declared that the President was 
practically out of danger. The members 
of the Cabinet began to leave the city. 
Roosevelt decided to join his family at the 
Tahawus Club in the Adirondacks. 








The morning of the 13th was misty, 
ihreatening rain, but Roosevelt had de- 
termined to ascend Mount Marcy with 
Mrs. Roosevelt and the children that day, 
and at six, they were on their way. At a 
pretty lake called “Tear in the Clouds,” 
Mrs. Roosevelt and the smaller children 
turned back, while Roosevelt, who was 
hoping that above the clouds on the sum- 
mit there might be sunlight, pushed on 
with the older boys to the peak. 


EWS had meanwhile come to North 
1 Creek, thirty-five miles from Tahawus, 
that the President had had a sudden re- 
lapse. The message was telephoned to the 
lower cluh twenty-five miles north. 
Mounted messengers were sent to the up- 
per club ten miles away, and runners were 
dispatched in all directions. 

Roosevelt, descending the mountain in 
the late afternoon, heard shots fired in 
the distance, at regular intervals. It oc- 
curred to him that it was a signal. He 
fired his own gun in answer. It was five 
o’clock when the men who were searching 
for him found him at last. They gave 
him a message from the President’s sec- 
retary: “The President’s condition has 
changed for the worse.—Cortelyou.” 

He descended quickly to the clubhouse. 
At one in the morning the summons ar- 
rived: “Come at once.” 

He flung his grip into the buckboard 
that was waiting for him and was off. 





T was a bad night, misty and _ black. 

The road was less a road than a wide 
trail, cut into gorges only a day or two 
before by a cloudburst which had drenched 
Roosevelt on his way to the club. The 
driver turned to the man beside him, hes- 
itating. 

“Go ahead!” cried Roosevelt. 

The man went ahead. The light wagon 
jumped from side to side, threatening to 
filing its passengers now to this side, now 
to that. It skirted dangerous abysses, it 
just missed dashing into boulders and 
trees. The driver turned once more. 

“Go on!” cried Roosevelt. 

He went on. Into the blackness he went, 
the horses finding their way by instinct 
rather than sight, the wagon holding to- 
gether by the grace of Providence. Ten 
miles down the trail they found fresh 
horses waiting for them. It was thirty- 
five miles to the railroad at North Creek. 
Ten miles farther down, they came on an- 
other fresh relay. They changed the horses 
and again were away along the rocky trail 
at breakneck speed. Roosevelt clung to the 
seat as the wagon swayed this way and that. 

“Too fast?” cried the driver. 

“Go on!” cried Roosevelt. 

The East was paling as they dashed into 
North Creek at five in the morning. 
special train was waiting at the station. 
The driver drew up at the platform. 

Roosevelt’s private secretary, William 
Loeb, Jr., met him. 

“The President is dead,” he said. 

Theodore Roosevelt was President of the 
United States. 

(To be Continued in October Boys’ Lire) 


How About Your Town? 


Can any other town beat this percentage, 
asks Scoutmaster Gerald Morgan, of Ath- 
ens, Ohio, namely three scout troops with a 
total enrollment of 101 in a town of 7,000 
population? Thirty-eight of those scouts 
won the Government medal in the last Loan 
Campaign. 

From your own experiences, Scouts, you 
can understand how these chaps of Athens 
worked. They didn’t do their bit—they 
did their BEST, 
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EXPERIENCE WILL } 


TEACH Nou a 


BUT MOTHER SAID THE 


TAILOR IN OUR TOWN 
COULD MAKE. ONE "JUST 





fxd you want to learn by the most ex- 
pensive way the difference between a 
genuine hard wearing uniform and a 


cheaper just-as-good suit, experience will 
teach you. 


Bt if you want to know the best way, the school of wear 
and tear will tell you that you can’t beat the official 


SCOUT UNIFORM 


THE SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY GUARANTEES ALL OFFICIAL SCOUT UNIFORMS 


Established in 1884, it has grown to be the largest plant in ~*~, world for the manufacture of uniforms 
of every description. It now comprises 33 FACTORIES IN ALL. Besides Scout Uniforms, the SIGMUND 
EISNER COMPANY makes tens of thousands of the OFFICIAL UNITED STATES ARMY UNIFORMS. 


Office—105 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Factories—Red Bank, New Jersey 








since I’ve come to camp with my flour and my flapper! 


\ [: gracious,” said the TECO Chap, “that’s the only word I’ve heard 
A 


as easy to make as to eat. All I have to do is add water and bake. Two 


— , F course, you fellows can’t come too fast for me. TECO pancakes are 
minutes from griddle to grin! 


IGHT here, I'll admit that most of the credit for the tantalizing, 
delicious taste doesn’t belong to me, but to an ingredient tucked away 
in the flour—powdered malted buttermilk. It’s my favorite saying, 


you know, that Re Brcttornill Door” 


—™, VERY scout will be glad to know that TECO is a conservation flour. 
=| It saves wheat and fats for our soldiers and Allies. For campers, it 
saves time, space, trouble and expense, too. 
Take TECO with you on your next trip. Then you’ll know why the 
fellows in camp (and at home, too!) have one word for TECO— 
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; 99 T 3 EKE 3ERG 03 S -VidS s St., ) id, N. ¥ 
Have you a copy of ‘“‘Campfire Cookery ? THE EKENBERG CO., 4c outh Masters S Cortland, N. Y 
"Thi: b4 . : = Send my copy of “‘Campfire ookery”’ Free. 
This booklet contains many useful camping hints, and ee ae ae em 
recipes for 48 easy-to-make dishes. It will help solve WIE UNE 5 cons be vhirnepndtn dee cknaioesnieckeesan ees 
your “grub problem.” Send for it on the coupon ae 
Sa : DEY FAGGTOSS wc ccc ccc mecccseccesecesseccceeessescesescccs 
opposite. 

Bey Cloneee’e TROe sco s crdnccaseccncisteveswotocerssssases 
If your grocer is ene of the few who does not keep TECO, 
send us 15c for full size, post paid package. BES BNO o6b6c08scsanrigacianseebises 3 


THE CAREY PRINTING CO. Inc. 
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